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PREFACE 



THE object of this anthology is to bring together 
a collection of English, Scotch, and Irish poems 
for the use and amusement of boys and girls of our 
own ages, that is, from six to sixteen. Many of us 
have not either time or opportunity to pick out 
our favourite poems from the publications of 
their different authors, and we hope that this 
anthology will help others to know and like 
our favourites at home, and not to think of them 
as only school lessons, to be forgotten as soon 
as dass is over. 

We have not put in any Browning except Home- 
Thoughts^ from the SeUy because, though many 
ggrown-up people prefer Browning to any other 
Spoet, the boys and girls we know do not like his 
poems. 
We have arranged the poems in three Parts, in 
K-the order in which we think boys and girls will 
l^ike to read them. 

We have been told that some people will not 
c^agree with us— for instance, in putting The Eagie 
Mito Part I ; but we liked the poem when we were 
S 3 A 2 



PREFACE 

very small, and we think that other boys and girls 
will like it at the same age as we did. 

We have chosen the name of this anthology for 
three reasons : first, because it is composed of the 
poetry of the three countries, England, Scotland, 
and Ireland; secondly, because the arms of the 
University of Oxford where we live are partly 
composed of three crowns; and thirdly, because 
three people compiled the anthology. 

We have to thank those who have kindly given us 
permission to include recent poems : Mr. Swinburne 
for A Jacobite's Exile^ IJ46 ; Sir Alfred Lyall for 
Ex Occidente Vox\ Mr. David Nutt for Henley *s 
England^ my England \ Messrs. Methuen & Co. 
for Mr. Kipling's Ballad of East and West (from 
Barrack Room Ballads) ; Mr. Fisher Unwin for 
Mr. Yeats's Stolen Child; ' Moira O'NeiU ' for her 
Lookin' Back (from Songs of the Glens of Antrim) ; 
Mr. Newbolt and Mr. Ogilvie, who have allowed 
us to make use of so many of their poems ; and 
Mr. Quiller-Couch for the poem which he has 
kindly written for us. 

M. D. C. 
M. W. C. 
J. M. C. 




The Tripled Crown 



CT^HK open book^ the triple crown^ 

'^ From Oxford wall and tower look down^ 

^nd this their legend now as erst^ 

To lives beneath their shadow nurst : 

Learn 
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O :>-"Y^OU and I and Burd so blithe— 
g^ -^X Burd b6 blithe, and ycuVand I — 
""-^The Mower he would whet .his. scythe 
Before the aew. was d^. ' • 

And he woke soon, but we woke soon 

And drew the nursery blind. 
All wondering at the waning moon 

With the small June roses twined : 
Low in her cradle swung the moon 

With an elfin dawn behind. 

In whispers, while our elders slept. 
We knelt and said our prayers. 

And dress'd us and on tiptoe crept 
Adown the creaking stairs. 

The world's possessors lay abed. 
And all the world was ours — 

*Nay, nay, but hark! the Mower's tread! 
And we must save the flowers!' 

The Mower knew not rest nor haste 

— That old unweary man: 
But we were young. We paused and raced 

And gather 'd while we ran. 

9 



O 3nouth is careless, youth js fleet, 
With ^heart and wing of bird ! ' 

The lark .flew up beneath our.Jj^t, 
TpViid copse the pheasant ivhirr'd; 

The caC^^-from their datkkpg lairs 
Heaved:up-'and stretehed, themselves, 

Almost they tj:6d at unawares 
Upon the busy elves" ' 

That dropp'd their spools of gossamer, 

To dangle and to dry. 
And scurried home to the hollow fir 

Where the white owl winks an eye. 

Nor you, nor I, nor Burd so blithe 
Had driven them in this haste; 

But the. old old man, so lean and lithe. 
That afar behind us paced; 

So lean and lithe, with shouldered scythe, 
And a whetstone at his waist. 

Within the gate, in a grassy round 

Whence they had earliest flown. 
He upside-down*d his scythe, and ground 

Its edge with careful hone. 
But we heeded not, if we heard, the sound, 

For the world was ours alone; 
The world was ours! — and with a bound 

The conquering Sun upshone! 

lO 



THE TRIPLED CROWN 

And while as from his level ray 

We stood our eyes to screen, 
The world was not as yesterday 

Our homelier world had been — 
So grey and golden-green it lay 

All in his quiet sheen 
That wove the gold into the grey, 

The grey into the green. 
Sure never hand of Puck, nor wand 

Of Mab the fairies' queen. 
Nor prince nor peer of fairyland 
Had power to weave that wide riband 

Of the grey, the gold, the green. 

But the Gods of Greece had been before 

And walked our meads along. 
The great authentic Gods of yore 
That haunt the earth from shore to shore 
Trailing their robes of song. 

And where a sandaird foot had brush'd, 

And where a scarfed hem. 
The flowers awoke from sleep and rush'd 

Like children after them. 

Pell-mell they poured by vale and stream, 

By lawn and steepy brae — 
*0 children, children! while you dream, 

Your flowers run all away ! ' 
II 



THE TRIPLED CROWN 

But afar and abed and sleepily 
The children heard us call ; 

And Burd so blithe and you and I 
Must be gatherers for all. 

The meadow-sweet beside the hedge, 
The dog-rose and the vetch, 

The sworded iris *mid the sedge, 
The mallow by the ditch— 

With these, and by the wimpling burn 
Where the midges danced in reels, 

With the watermint and the lady fern 
We brimmed our wicker creels: 



Till, all so heavily they weighed, 
On a bank we flung us down, 

Shook out our treasures 'neath the shade 
And wove this Triple Crown. 

Flower after flower — for some there were 
The noonday heats had dried. 

And some were dear yet could not bear 
A lovelier cheek beside. 

And some were perfect past compare — 

Ah, darlings ! what a world of care 
It cost us to decide! 

12 
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Natheless we sang in sweet accord, 
Each bending o'er her brede — 

*0 there be flowers in Oxenford, 
And flowers be north of Tweed, 

And flowers there be on earthly sward 
That owe no mortal seed ! ' 



And these, the brightest that we wove, 

Were Innocence and Truth, 
And holy Peace and angel Love, 

Glad Hope and gentle Ruth. 
Ah, bind them fast with triple twine 
Of Memory, the wild woodbine 
That still, being human, stays divine. 

And alone is age's youth! . . . 

But hark! but look! the warning rook 
Wings home in level flight ; 

The children tired with play and book 
Have kiss'd and call'd Good-night ! 

Ah, sisters, look! What fields be these 

That lie so sad and shorn ? 
What hand has cut our coppices. 
And thro' the trimm'd, the ruiny, trees 

Lets wail a wind forlorn ? 

13 
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Tis Time, 'tis Time has done this crime 
And laid our meadows waste — 

The bent unwearied tyrant Time 
That knows nor rest nor haste. 

Yet courage, children ; homeward bring 
Your hearts, your garlands high; 

For we have dared to do a thing 
That shall his worst defy. 

We cannot nail the dial's hand; 

We cannot bind the sun 
By Gibeon to stay and stand, 

Or the moon o'er Ajalon; 

We cannot blunt th' abhorred shears, 

Nor shift the skeins of Fate, 
Nor say unto the posting years 

'Ye shall not desolate'. 

We cannot cage the lion's rage, 

Nor teach the turtle-dove 
Beside what well his moan to tell 

Or to haunt one only grove; 
But the lion's brood will range for food 

As the fledged bird will rove. 

And east and west we three may wend- 
Yet we a wreath have wound 

For us shall wind withouten end 
The wide wide world around. 
14 
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Be it east or west, and ne*er so far, 
In east or west shall peep no star, 
No blossom break from ground, 
But minds us of the wreath we wove 
Of innocence and holy love 

That in the meads we found, 
And handselled from the Mower's scythe. 
And bound with memory's living withe — 
You and I and Burd so blithe- 
Three maidens on a monad: 
And all of happiness was ours 
Shall find remembrance 'mid the flowers, 
Shall take revival from the flowers 
And by the flowers be crown'd 

Q. 
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PART I 



BIRDIE AND BABY 

WHAT does little birdie say 
In her nest at peep of day ? 
Let me fly, says little birdie, 
Mother, let me fly away. 
Birdie, rest a little longer, 
Till the little wings are stronger. • 
So she rests a little longer. 
Then she flies away. 

What does little baby say, 
In her bed at peep of day ? 
Baby says, like little birdie, 
Let me rise and fly away. 
Baby, sleep a little longer. 
Till the little limbs are stronger. 
If she sleeps a little longer. 
Baby too shall fly away. 

Lord Tennyson 



t.c. 
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PRETTY COW 

THANK you, pretty cow, that made 
Nice sweet milk to soak my bread, 
Every morn and every night. 
Warm and sweet and fresh and white. 

Do not chew the hemlock rank, 
Growing on the weedy bank. 
But the yellow cowslips eat 
That will make it nice and sweet. 

Where the bubbling water flows, 
Where the purple violet grows, 
Where the g^rass is fresh and fine, 
Pretty cow, go there and dine. 

Jane Taylor 
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NURSE'S SONG 

WHEN the voices of children are heard on 
the green, 
And laughing is heard on the hill, 
My heart is at rest within my breast, 
And everything else is still. 

'Then come home, my children, the sun is gone 
down, 

And the dews of night arise ; 
Come, come, leave off play, and let us away 

Till the morning appears in the skies. 

' No, no, let us play, for it is yet day, 

And we cannot go to sleep; 
Besides, in the sky the little birds fly. 

And the hills are all covered with sheep.' 

* Well, well, go and play till the light fades away 

And then go home to bed.' 
The little ones leaped and shouted and laughed 

And all the hills echoed. 

W. Blake 
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ARIEL'S SONG 

COME unto these yellow sands, 
And then take hands: 
Court'sied when you have, and kissed, — 

The wild waves whist, — 
Foot it featly here and there; 
And, sweet sprites, the burthen bear. 
Hark, hark! 
Bow, wow. 
The watch-dogs bark: 

Bow, wow. 
Hark, hark! I hear 
The strain of strutting chanticleer 
Cry, Cock-a-diddle-dow ! 

Shakespeare 



u 
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SONG.— THE OWL 



WHEN cats run home and light is come, 
And dew is cold upon the ground, 
And the far-off stream is dumb, 
And the whirring sail goes round. 
And the whirring sail goes round; 
Alone and warming his five wits. 
The white owl in the belfry sits. 



When merry milkmaids click the latch. 

And rarely smells the new-mown hay, 
And the cock hath sung beneath the thatch 
Twice or thrice his roundelay. 
Twice or thrice his roundelay; 
Alone and warming his five wits. 
The white owl in the belfry sits. 

Lord Tennyson 
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THE FAIRIES 

UP the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
We daren't go a-hunting 
For fear of little men ; 
Wee folk, good folk, 

Trooping all together; 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl's feather! 

Down along the rocky shore 

Some make their home, 
They live on crispy pancakes 

Of yellow tide-foam ; 
Some in the reeds 

Of the black mountain lake. 
With frogs for their watch-dogs. 

All night awake. 

High on the hill-top 

The old King sits ; 
He is now so old and gray 

He's nigh lost his wits. 
With a bridge of white mist 

Columbkill he crosses, 
On his stately joiu-neys 

From Slieveleague to Rosses; 

22 
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Or going up with music 
On cold starry nights 

To sup with the Queen 

Of the gay Northern Lights. 



They stole little Bridget 

For seven years long; 
When she came down again 

Her friends were all gone. 
They took her lightly back, 

Between the night and morrow, 
They thought that she was fast asleep, 

But she was dead with sorrow. 
They have kept her ever since 

Deep within the lake, 
On a bed of flag-leaves. 

Watching till she wake. 



By the craggy hill-side. 

Through the mosses bare. 
They have planted thorn-trees 

For pleasure here and there. 
If any man so daring 

As dig them up in spite. 
He shall find their sharpest thorns 

In his bed at night. 

23 
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Up the airy mountain, 

Down the rushy glen, 
We daren't go a-hunting 

For fear of little men ; 
Wee folk, good folk, 

Trooping all together; 
Green jacket, red cap. 

And white owl's feather! 



William Allingham 



ARIEL'S SONG 

FULL fathom five thy father lies; 
Of his bones are coral made ; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes : 

Nothing of him that doth fade. 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell: 

Ding-dong. 
Hark! now I hear them — 
Ding-dong, bell ! 

Shakespeare 
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WRITTEN IN MARCH 

WHILE RESTING ON THE BRIDGE AT THE FOOT 
OF BROTHER'S WATER 

THE Cock is crowing, 
The stream is flowing, 

The small birds twitter, 

The lake doth glitter, 
The green field sleeps in the sun ; 

The oldest and youngest 

Are at work with the strongest ; 

The cattle are grazing. 

Their heads never raising; 
There are forty feeding like one ! 

Like an army defeated 

The snow hath retreated, 

And now doth fare ill 

On the top of the bare hill ; 
The Ploughboy is whooping— anon— anon : 

There 's joy in the mountains ; 

There's life in the fountains; 

Small clouds are sailing, 

Blue sky prevailing; 
The rain is over and gone! 

William Wordsworth 
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WHERE THE BEE SUCKS 

WHERE the bee sucks, there suck I : 
In a cowslip's bell I lie; 
There I couch when owls do cry. 
On the bat's back I do fly 
After summer merrily : 

Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 

Shakespeare 



SPRING 

SPRING, the sweet Spring, is the year's pleasant 
king; 
Then blooms each thing, then maids dance in a ring, 
Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing — 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo ! 

The palm and may make country houses gay. 
Lambs frisk and play, the shepherds pipe all day, 
And we hear aye birds tune this merry lay — 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo ! 

The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our feet, 
Young lovers meet, old wives a-sunning sit. 
In every street these tunes our ears do greet— 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo ! 
Spring, the sweet Spring! 

Thomas Nashe 
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YOU SPOTTED SNAKES 

YOU spotted snakes with double tongue, 
Thorny hedgehogs, be not seen; 
Newts and blind-worms, do no wrong; 
Come not near our fairy queen. 

Philomel, with melody. 
Sing in our sweet lullaby; 
Lulla, luUa, lullaby; luUa, luUa, lullaby! 

Never harm, 

Nor spell nor charm, 
Come our lovely lady nigh; 
So, good night, with lullaby. 

Weaving spiders, come not here; 

Hence, you long-legged spinners, hence! 
Beetles black, approach not near; 

Worm nor snail, do no offence. 

Philomel, with melody, 
Sing in our sweet lullaby; 
Lulla, lulla, lullaby; lulla, lulla, lullaby! 

Never harm, 

Nor spell nor charm, 
Come our lovely lady nigh; 
So, good night, with lullaby. 

Shakespeare 
27 



A BOVS SONG 

WHERE the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the grey trout lies asleep, 
Up the river and over the lea, 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the blackbird sings the latest, 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest, 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 
That 's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the mowers mow the cleanest. 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest. 
There to track the homeward bee, 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the hazel bank is steepest. 
Where the shadow falls the deepest, 
Where the clustering nuts fall free, 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Why the boys should drive away 
Little sweet maidens from the play, 
Or love to banter and fight so well, 
That 's the thing I never could tell. 

But this I know, I love to play 
Through the meadow, among the hay ; 
Up the water and over the lea, 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

James Hogg 
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THE LOSS OF THE ROYAL GEORGE 

TOLL for the brave— 
The brave! that are no more: 

All sunk beneath the wave, 
Fast by their native shore. 

Eight hundred of the brave, 
Whose courage well was tried, 

Had made the vessel heel 
And laid her on her side; 

A land-breeze shook the shrouds, 
And she was overset; 

Down went the Royal George, 
With all her crew complete. 

Toll for the brave — 
Brave Kempenfelt is gone. 

His last sea-fight is fought, 
His work of glory done. 

It was not in the battle. 
No tempest gave the shock, 

She sprang no fatal leak. 
She ran upon no rock; 

His sword was in the sheath, 
His fingers held the pen. 

When Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred men. 
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Weigh the vessel up, 
Once dreaded by our foes, 

And mingle with your cup /^^ 
The tears that England owes; 

Her timbers yet are sound. 
And she may float again, 

Full charged with England's thunder, 
And plough the distant main ; 

But Kempenfelt is gone. 
His victories are o*er; 

And he and his Eight hundred 
Must plough the wave no more. 

William Cowper 
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WINTER 

WHEN icicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail, 
When blood is nipped, and ways be foul. 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

• To-whit! 
To-who! — a merry note. 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

When all aloud the wind doth blow, 
And coughing drowns the parson's saw. 

And birds sit brooding in the snow. 
And Marian's nose looks red and raw, 

When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 

Then nightly sings the staring owl, 
To-whit ! 

To-who! — a merry note, 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

Shakespeare 
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THE INCHCAPE ROCK 

NO stir in the air, no stir in the sea, 
The ship was as still as she could be, 
Her sails from heaven received no motion, 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 

Without either sign or sound of their shock 
The waves flowed over the Inchcape Rock; 
So little they rose, so little they fell. 
They did not move the Inchcape Bell. 

The good old Abbot of Aberbrothok 
Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Rock; 
On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung, 
And over the waves its warning rung. 

When the Rock was hid by the surges' swell, 
The Mariners heard the warning bell; 
And then they knew the perilous Rock, 
And blest the Abbot of Aberbrothok. 

The sun in heaven was shining gay. 
All things were joyful on that day ; 
The sea-birds screamed as they wheeled round, 
^d there was joyance in their sound. 
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THE INCHCAPE ROCK 

The buoy of the Inchcape Bell was seen 
A darker speck on the ocean green ; 
Sir Ralph the Rover walked his deck, 
And he fixed his eye on the darker speck. 

He felt the cheering power of spring, 
It made him whistle, it made him sing; 
His heart was mirthful to excess. 
But the Rover's mirth was wickedness. 

His eye was on the Inchcape float; 
Quoth he, *My men, put out the boat, 
And row me to the Inchcape Rock, 
And ril plague the priest of Aberbrothok.' 

The boat is lowered, the boatmen row. 

And to the Inchcape Rock they go; 

Sir Ralph bent over from the boat, 

And he cut the bell from the Inchcape float. 

Down sunk the bell, with a gurgling sound, 
The bubbles rose and burst around; 
Quoth Sir Ralph, • The next who comes to the Rock 
Won't bless the Abbot of Aberbrothok.' 

Sir Ralph the Rover sailed away. 
He scoured the seas for many a day; 
And now grown rich with plundered store. 
He steers his course for Scotland's shore. 
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So thick a haze overspreads the sky 
They cannot see the sun on high; 
The wind hath blown a gale all day, 
At evening it hath died away. 

On the deck the Rover takes his stand, 
So dark it is they see no land. 
Quoth Sir Ralph, *It will be lighter soon. 
For there is the dawn of the rising moon.* 

' Can*st hear,* said one, * the breakers roar ? 
For methinks we should be near the shore; 
Now where we are I cannot tell, 
But I wish I could hear the Inchcape Bell.* 

They hear no sound, the swell is strong; 
Though the wind hath fallen, they drift along, 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock : 
Cried they, * It is the Inchcape Rock ! * 

Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair, 
He curst himself in his despair ; 
The waves rush in on every side. 
The ship is sinking beneath the tide. 

But even in his dying fear 
One dreadful sound could the Rover hear, 
A sound as if with the Inchcape Bell, 
The fiends below were ringing his knelL 

Robert Southey 
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REEDS OF INNOCENCE 

PIPING down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
On a cloud I saw a child. 
And he laughing said to me: 

' Pipe a song about a Lamb ! ' 
So I piped with merry cheer. 

' Piper, pipe that song again * ; 
So I piped: he wept to hear. 

'Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe; 

Sing thy songs of happy cheer * : 
So I sang the same again, 

While he wept with joy to hear. 

* Piper, sit thee down and write 
In a book, that all may read.' 

So he vanished from my sight ; 
And I plucked a hollow reed, 

And I made a rural pen, 
And I stained the water clear. 

And I wrote my happy songs 
Every child may joy to hear, 

William Blake 
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ROSABELLE 

O LISTEN, listen, ladies gay! 
No haughty feat of arms I tell ; 
Soft is the note, and sad the lay, 
That mourns the lovely Rosabelle. 

— *Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew! 

And, gentle ladye, deign to stay! 
Rest thee in Castle Ravensheuch, 

Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 

•The blackening wave is edged with white: 
To inch and rock the sea-mews fly ; 

The fishers have heard the Water- Sprite, 
Whose screams forebode that wreck is nigh. 

'Last night the gifted Seer did view 
A wet shroud swathed round ladye gay ; 

Then stay thee. Fair, in Ravensheuch: 
Why cross the gloomy firth to-day ? ' 

* Tis not because Lord Lindesay's heir 
To-night at Roslin leads the ball, 

But that my ladye-mother there 
Sits lonely in her castle-hall. 
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*Tis not because the ring they ride, 
And Lindesay at the ring rides well, 

But that my sire .tKe wine will chide, 
If 'tis not filled by Rosabelle/ 

O'er Roslin all that dreary night 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam; 

Twas broader than the watch-fire's light, 
And redder than the bright moonbeam. 

It glared on Roslin's castled rock, 
It ruddied all the copse- wood glen; 

Twas seen from Dry den's groves of oak, 
And seen from caverned Hawthornden. 

Seemed all on fire that chapel proud, 
Where Roslin's chiefs uncoffined lie, 

Each Baron, for a sable shroud, 
Sheathed in his iron panoply. 

Seemed all on fire within, around, 
Deep sacristy and altar's pale; 

Shone every pillar foliage-bound, 
And glimmered all the dead men's mail. 

Blazed battlement and pinnet high. 
Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair— 

So still they blaze when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high St. Clair. 
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There are twenty of RosUn*s barons bold 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle; 

Each one the holy vault doth hold — 
But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle! 

And each St. Clair was buried there, 
With candle, with book, and with knell ; 

But the sea-caves rung, and the wild winds sung. 
The dirge of lovely Rosabelle. 

Sir Walter Scott 



THE EAGLE 

FRAGMENT 

HE clasps the crag with hooked hands ; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ringed with the azure world, he stands. 

The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls ; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls. 

Lord Tennyson 
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YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND 

A NAVAL ODE 
I 

YE Mariners of England 
That guard our native seas, 
Whose flag has braved, a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze— 
Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe ! 
And sweep through the deep, 
While the stormy winds do blow, — 
While the battle rages loud and long. 
And the stormy winds do blow. 

II 

The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave! 
For the deck it was their field of fame, 
And Ocean was their grave. 
Where Blake and mighty Nelson felL 
Your manly hearts shall glow. 
As ye sweep through the deep. 
While the stormy winds do blow, — 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 
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With thunders from her ik 
She quells the floods belov 
As they roar on the shore 
When the stormy winds do 
When the battle rages loud 
And the stormy winds do b 

IV 

The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific burn, 
Till danger's troubled night c 
And the star of peace return. 
Then, then, ye ocean warrior 
Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 
When the storm has ceased t 
When the fiery fight is heard 
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FIDELE^S GRASSY TOMB 

THE Squire sat propped in a pillowed chair, 
His eyes were alive and clear of care, 
But well he knew that the hour w^as come 
To bid good-bye to his ancient home. 

He looked on garden, wood, and hill. 
He looked on the lake, sunny and still; 
The last of earth that his eyes could see 
Was the island church of Orchardleigh. 

The last that his heart could understand 

Was the touch of the tongue that licked his hand : 

* Bury the dog at my feet,' he said, 

And his voice dropped, and the Squire was dead. 

Now the dog was a hound of the Danish breed. 
Staunch to love and strong at need: 
He had dragged his master safe to shore 
When the tide was ebbing at Elsinore. 

From that day forth, as reason would, 
He was named * Fidele \ and made it good : 
When the last of the mourners left the door 
Fidele was dead on the chantry floor. 
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FIDELE'S GRASSY TOMB 

They buried him there at his master's feet, 
And all that heard of it deemed it meet : 
The story went the round for years, 
Till it came at last to the Bishop's ears. 

Bishop of Bath and Wells was he, 

Lord of the lords of Orchardleigh ; 

And he wrote to the Parson the strongest screed 

That Bishop may write or Parson read. 

The sum of it was that a soulless hound 
Was known to be buried in hallowed ground: 
From scandal sore the Church to save 
They must take the dog from his master's grave. 

The heir was far in a foreign land, 
The Parson was wax to my Lord's command: 
He sent for the Sexton and bade him make 
A lonely g^ve by the shore of the lake. 

The Sexton sat by the water's brink 
Where he used to sit when he used to think: 
He reasoned slow, but he reasoned it out, 
And his argument left him free from doubt. 

' A Bishop,' he said, * is the top of his trade : 
But there's others can give him a start with the 

spade : 
Yon dog, he carried the Squire ashore, 
And a Christian couldn't ha' done no more.' 
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FIDELE^S GRASSY TOMB 

The grave was dug; the mason came 
And carved on stone Fidele's name : 
But the dog that the Sexton laid inside 
Was a dog that never had lived or died. 

So the Parson was praised, and the scandal stayed, 
Till, a long time after, the church decayed. 
And, laying the floor anew, they found 
In the tomb of the Squire the bones of a hound. 

As for the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
No more of him the story tells ; 
Doubdess he lived as a Prelate and Prince, 
And died and was buried a century since. 

And whether his view was right or wrong 
Has little to do with this my song; 
Something we owe him, you must allow ; 
And perhaps he has changed his mind by now. 

The Squire in the family chantry sleeps. 
The marble still his memory keeps : 
Remember, when the name you spell, 
There rest Fidele's bones as well. 

For the Sexton's grave you need not search, 
'Tis a nameless mound by the island church: 
An ignorant fellow, of humble lot — 
But he knew one thing that a Bishop did not. 

Henry Newbolt 
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AFTER BLENHEIM 

IT was a summer evening, 
Old Kaspar*s work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 

Was sitting in the sun ; 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round 

Which he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found; 

He came to ask what he had found 

That was so large and smooth and round. 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy 

Who stood expectant by; 
And then the old man shook his head, 

And with a natural sigh — 

* Tis some poor fellow's skull,' said he, 
'Who fell in the great victory.* 

* I find them in the garden. 

For there's many here about; 
And often when I go to plough 

The ploughshare turns them out. 
For many thousand men,' said he, 
*Were slain in that great victory.' 
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AFTER BLENHEIM 

'Now tell us what 'twas all about/ 

Young Peterkin he cries; 
And litde Wilhelmine looks up 

With wonder- waiting eyes; 
* Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they fought each other for.* 

*It was the English/ Kaspar cried, 
'Who put the French to rout; 

But what they fought each other for 
I could not well make out. 

But everybody said,' quoth he, 

' That 'twas a famous victory. 

'My father lived at Blenheim then. 

Yon little stream hard by ; 
They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 

And he was forced to fly : 
So with his wife and child he fled, 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 



'With fire and sword the country round 

Was wasted far and wide. 
And many a childing mother then 

And newborn baby died: 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 
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'They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won; 
For many thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the sun : 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 

* Great praise the Duke of Marlbro' won, 

And our good Prince Eugene;' 

* Why 'twas a very wicked thing ! ' 

Said little Wilhelmine; 
*Nay, nay, my little girl,* quoth he, 
*It was a famous victory. 

'And everybody praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did win.' 

' But what good came of it at last ? ' 
Quoth little Peterkin:— 

'Why that I cannot tell,' said he, 

'But 'twas a famous victory.' 

Robert Southey 
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THE IRISH HARPER AND HIS DOG 

ON the green banks of Shannon, when Sheelah 
was nigh, 
No blithe Irish lad was so' happy as I ; 
No harp like my own could so cheerily play, 
And wherever I went was my poor dog Tray. 

When at last I was forced from my Sheelah to 

part, 
She said (while the sorrow was big at her heart), 
* Oh I remember your Sheelah when far, far away ; 
And be kind, my dear Pat, to our poor dog Tray.' 

Poor dog! he was faithful and kind, to be sure. 
And he constantly loved me, although I was poor ; 
When the sour-looking folk sent me heartless 

away, 
I had always a friend in my poor dog Tray. 

When the road was so dark, and the night was so 

cold, 
And Pat and his dog were grown weary and old. 
How snugly we slept in my old coat of gray. 
And he licked me for kindness—my poor dog 

Tray. 
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THE IRISH HARPER AND HIS DOG 

Though my wallet was scant I remembered his 

case, 
Nor refused my last crust to his pitiful face; 
But he died at my feet on a cold winter day, 
And I played a sad lament for my poor dog Tray. 

Where now shall I go, forsaken and blind ? 
Can I find one to guide me so faithful and kind ? 
To my sweet native village, so far, far away, 
I can never more return with my poor dog Tray. 

Thomas Campbell 
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HUNTING SONG 

WAKEN, lords and ladies gay, 
On the mountain dawns the day, 
All the jolly chase is here, 
With hawk, and horse, and hunting-spear! 
Hounds are in their couples yelling, 
Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling. 
Merrily, merrily, mingle they, 
'Waken, lords and ladies gay.* 

Waken, lords and ladies gay. 

The mist has left the mountain grey, 

Springlets in the dawn are steaming, 

Diamonds on the brake are gleaming: 

And foresters have busy been, 

To track the buck in thicket green; 

Now we come to chant our lay, 

* Waken, lords and ladies gay.' 

Waken, lords and ladies gay. 
To the greenwood haste away ; 
We can show you where he lies, 
Fleet of foot, and tall of size ; 
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We can show the marks he made, 
When 'gainst the oak his antlers frayed: 
You shall see him brought to bay, 
'Waken, lords and ladies gay.' 

Louder, louder chant the lay, 

Waken, lords and ladies gay ! 

Tell them youth, and mirth, and glee. 

Run a course as well as we ; 

Time, stern huntsman! who can baulk, 

Stanch as hound, and fleet as hawk: 

Think of this, and rise with day, 

Gentle lords and ladies gay. 

Sir Walter Scott 
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SWEET AND LOW 

SWEET and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea. 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea ! 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moon, and blow. 
Blow him again to me; 
While my little one, while my prptty one, sleeps. 

Sleep and rest, sleep and rest. 
Father will come to thee soon ; 

Rest, rest, on mother's breast. 
Father will come to thee soon; 

Father will come to his babe in the nest. 

Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon: 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 

Lord Tennyson 
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YOUNG LOCHINVAR 

O YOUNG Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the 
best; 
And save his good broadsword he weapons had 

none, 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

He staid not for brake, and he stopped not for stone, 
He swam the Eske river where ford there was none ; 
But ere he alighted at Netherby gate. 
The bride had consented, the gallant came late : 
For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 
Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 
Among bride's-men, and kinsmen, and brothers, 

and all: 
Then spoke the bride's &ther, his hand on his 

sword, 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a 

word,) 
*0 come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 
Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar ? ' 
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YOUNG LOCHINVAR 

' I long wooed your daughter, my suit you 

denied ; — 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its 

tide— 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine, 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.' 

The bride kissed the goblet : the knight took it up. 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the 

cup. 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up 

to sigh. 
With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, — 
* Now tread we a measure ! ' said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face. 
That never a hall such a galliard did grace; 
While her mother did fret, and her father did 

fume. 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet 

and plume ; 
And the bride-maidens whispered, * Twere better 

by far. 
To have matched our fair cousin with young 

Lochinvar.' 
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One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 
When they reached the hall-door, and the charger 

stood near; 
So light to the croupe the feir lady he swung. 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung! 
* She is won ! we are gone, over bank, bush, and 

scaur; 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow,' quoth young 

Lochinvar. 

There was mounting 'mong Graemes of the Netherby 

clan; 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and 

they ran : 
There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see. 
So daring in love, and so dauntless in war. 
Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young 

Lochinvar ? 

Sir Walter Scott 
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MADRIGAL 

SISTER awake, close not your eyes 
The day her light discloses; 
And the bright morning doth arise 
Out of her bed of roses. 

See, the dear sun, the world's bright eye, 
In at our windows peeping: 
Lo! how he blushes to espy 
Us idle wenches, sleeping. 

Therefore awake, make haste, I say, 
And let us without staying. 
All in our gowns of green so gay, 
Into the park a-maying. 

Anon. 
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OF Nelson and the North 
Sing the glorious day's renown, 
When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark's crown, 
And her arms along the deep proudly shone,- 
By each gun the lighted brand 
In a bold determined hand ; 
And the Prince of all the land 
Led them on. 



II 

Like leviathans afloat 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine, 

While the sign of batde flew 

On the lofty British line: 

It was ten of April morn by the chime : 

As they drifted on their path 

There was silence deep as death. 

And the boldest held his breath 

For a time. 
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III 

But the might of England flushed 

To anticipate the scene; 

And her van the fleeter rushed 

O'er the deadly space between. 

' Hearts of oak ! ' our captain cried ; when each gun 

From its adamantine lips 

Spread a death-shade round the ships, 

Like the hurricane eclipse 

Of the sun. 

IV 

Again! again! again! 

And the havoc did not slack, 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 

To our cheering sent us back : 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom 

Then ceased — and all is wail 

As they strike the shattered sail. 

Or in conflagration pale 

Light the gloom. 

v 

Out spoke the victor then 
As he hailed them o'er the wave, 
'Ye are brothers! ye are men! 
And we conquer but to save ; 
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So peace instead of death let us bring : 
But yield, proud foe, thy fleet 
With the crews at England's feet, 
And make submission meet 
To our King.' 

VI 

Then Denmark blessed our chief 

That he gave her wounds repose; 

And the sounds of joy and grief 

From her people wildly rose. 

As death withdrew his shades from the day; 

While the sun looked smiling bright 

O'er a wide and woeful sight, 

Where the fires of funeral light 

Died away. 

VII 

Now joy. Old England, raise 

For the tidings of thy might 

By the festal cities* blaze. 

While the wine-cup shines in light ; 

And yet, amidst that joy and uproar, 

Let us think of them that sleep, 

Full many a fathom deep. 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 

Elsinore ! 
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VIII 

Brave hearts! to Britain's pride 

Once so faithful and so true, 

On the deck of fame that died 

With the gallant good Riou — 

Soft sigh the winds of Heaven o'er their grave! 

While the billow mournful rolls 

And the mermaid's song condoles, 

Singing glory to the souls 

Of the brave ! 

Thomas Campbell 
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THE APPLE WINDS 

I HAD no thought of stormy sky 
In days when I was small, 
And all the world was bounded by 

Our ten-foot garden wall. 
I never thought the storm winds came 

From wrecks and ribboned sails: 
I never knew them by their name 

Of Equinoctial Gales ; 
But sweeping round the orchard bends, 

Knee-deep in leaves of brown, 
I only knew them as the friends 

That shook the apples down ! 

And I have travelled far and far 

And weary miles since then, 
And battled where the storm winds are 

That wreck the lives of men ; 
And back among the lime-tree leaves. 

Grown gold before they fall, 
I hear the song that Autumn weaves 

When first the wild winds call; 
And though their hand is chill and cold. 

Their face has winter's frown, 
I know them for the friends of old 

That shook the apples down! 

Will H. Ogilvie 
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THE STOLEN CHILD 

WHERE dips the rocky highland 
Of Slewth Wood in the lake, 
There lies a leafy island 

Where flapping herons wake 
The drowsy water rats ; 
There weVe hid our fairy vats 
Full of berries 

And of reddest stolen cherries. 
Come away, O human child!' 
To the woods and waters wild 
With a fairy, hand in hand. 
For the world's more full of weeping than 
you can understand. 

Where the wave of moonlight glosses 
The dim grey sands with light. 

Far off by furthest Rosses 
We foot it all the night. 

Weaving olden dances. 

Mingling hands and mingling glances 
Till the moon has taken flight; 

To and fro we leap 

And chase the frothy bubbles 
While the world is full of troubles 

And is anxious in its sleep. 
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Come away, O human child! 
To the woods and waters wild 
With a fairy, hand in hand, 
For the world 's more full of weeping than 
you can understand. 



Where the wandering water gushes 

From the hills above Glen-Car, 
In pools among the rushes 

That scarce could bathe a star. 
We seek for slumbering trout 
And whispering in their ears 
We give them evil dreams. 
Leaning softly out 

From ferns that drop their tears 
Of dew on the young streams. 
Come, O human child! 
To the woods and waters wild 
With a fairy, hand in hand. 
For the world's more full of weeping than 
you can understand. 



Away with us he's going, 

The solemn-eyed — 
He'll hear no more the lowing 

Of the calves on the warm hill-side, 
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Or the kettle on the hob 

Sing peace into his breast, 
Or see the brown mice bob 

Round and round the oatmeal chest. 
For he comes, the human child, 
To the woods and waters wild 
With a fairy, hand in hand, 
For the world's more full of weeping than 
he can understand. 

W. B. Yeats 
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PART II 

VITAl* LAMPADA 

(THE TORCH OF LIFE) 

THERE 'S a breathless hush in the Close to- 
night — 
Ten to make and the match to win — 
A bumping pitch and a blinding light, 

An hour to play and the last man in. 
And it 's not for the sake of a ribboned coat, 

Or the selfish hope of a season's feme, 
But his Captain's hand on his shoulder smote— 
'Play up! play up! and play the game!' 

The sand of the desert is sodden red, — 
Red with the wreck of a square that broke ; — 

The Catling 's jammed and the Colonel dead, 
And the regiment blind with dust and smoke. 

The river of death has brimmed his banks. 
And England's far, and Honour a name. 

But the voice of a schoolboy rallies the ranks : 
' Play up I play up ! and play the game ! ' 
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This is the word that year by year, 

While in her place the School is set, 
Every one of her sons must hear. 

And none that hears it dare forget. 
This they all with a joyful mind 

Bear through life like a torch in flame. 
And falling fling to the host behind — 

*Play up! play up! and play the game!' 

Henry Newbolt 
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THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE 



HALF a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 
All in the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 
* Forward, the Light Brigade I 
Charge for the guns ! ' he said : 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 



II 

'Forward, the Light Brigade! 
Was there a man dismayed? 
Not tho' the soldier knew 

Some one had blundered : 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why. 
Theirs but to do and die: 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 
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III 

Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 

Volleyed and thundered; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell 

Rode the six hundred. 



IV 



Flashed all their sabres bare. 
Flashed as they turned in air, 
Sabring the gunners there. 
Charging an army, while 

All the world wondered: 
Plunged in the battery-smoke 
Right thro' the line they broke; 
Cossack and Russian 
Reeled from the sabre-stroke 

Shattered and sundered. 
Then they rode back, but not, 

Not the six hundred. 
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Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them 

Volleyed and thundered ; 
Stormed at with shot and shell. 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 
Came thro* the jaws of Death 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them. 

Left of six hundred. 

VI 

When can their glory fade? 
O the wild charge they made! 

All the world wondered. 
Honour the charge they made ! 
Honour the Light Brigade, 

Noble six hundred! 

Lord Tennyson 
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BOWMONT WATER 

OH, we think we're happy roving! 
But the stars that crown the night, 
They are only ours for lo\dng 

When the moon is lost to sight I 
And my hopes are fleeting forward 

With the ships that sail the sea. 
And my eyes are to the Nor*ward, 

As an exile's well may be, 
And my heart a shrine has sought her 

Where the lights and shadows play. 
At the foot of Bowmont Water, 

Bowmont Water — far away. 

Oh, it's fair in summer weather. 

When the red sun dropping low 
Sets a lustre on the heather 

And the Cheviot peaks aglow: 
When the hares come down the meadows 

In the gloaming clear and still, 
And the flirting lights and shadows 

Play at hidies on the hill; 
When the wild duck's mate has sought her. 

And the speckled hill-trout play 
At the foot of Bowmont Water, 

Bowmont Water — far away. 

Verse a. Cheviot peaks] mountains between England and 
Scotland. gloaming] twilight. hidies] hide and seek. 
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Oh, it*s grand when Winter's creeping 

And the rime is on the trees, 
And the giant hills are sleeping 

With the grey clouds on their knees; 
When the Autumn dajrs are ended. 

And the glens are deep with snow, 
And the grips are dark and splendid 

Where the mountain eagles go: 
Then the strath is a king's daughter. 

In her purple robes and grey. 
At the foot of Bowmont Water, 

Bowmont Water — far away. 

We have wandered down the valley 

In the days of buried time. 
Seen the foxgloves dip and dally. 

Heard the fairy blue-bells chime; 
Seen the brier-roses quiver 

When the West-wind crossed the dell. 
Heard the music of the river 

And the tale it had to tell, 
Where the melody Love taught her 

Is the laverock's only lay. 
At the foot of Bowmont Water, 

Bowmont Water — far away. 

Verse 3. grips] precipitous glens. strath] flat ground 

among the mountains. 
Verse 4. laverock] lark. 
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I have tried the spots, in order, 

Where the brightest sunbeams fall, 
But the land upon the Border 

Is my own land after all. 
And I would not take the glory 

Of the whole world's golden sheen 
For the white mists down the corrie 

And the naked scaurs between : 
And my heart a shrine has sought her 

That will last her little day— 
At the foot of Bowmont Water, 

Bowmont Water — far away. 

Will H. Ogilvie 



Verse 5. corrie] circular hollow in the hills, 
rocks. 



scaurs] bare 
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THE HARP THAT ONCE THROUGH 
TARAS HALLS 

THE harp that once through Tara's halls 
The sold of music shed, 
Now hangs as mute on Tara*s walls 

As if that soul were fled. 
So sleeps the pride of former days, 

So glory's thrill is o er, 
And hearts, that once beat high for praise, 
Now feel that pulse no more. 

No more to chiefs and ladies bright 

The harp of Tara swells : 
The chord alone, that breaks at night, 

Its tale of ruin tells. 
Thus Freedom now so seldom wakes. 

The only throb she gives 
Is when some heart indignant breaks. 

To show that still she lives. 

T. Moore 
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IVRY 

A SONG OF THE HUGUENOTS 

NOW glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom 
all glories are! 

And glory to our Sovereign Liege, King Henry 
of Navarre ! 

Now let there be the merry sound of music and 
of dance, 

Through thy corn-fields green, and sunny vines, 
oh pleasant land of France ! 

And thou, Rochelle, our own Rochelle, proud city 
of the waters, 

Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourn- 
ing daughters. 

As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our 

For cold, and stiff, and still are they who wrought 

thy walls annoy. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! a single field hath turned the 

chance of war. 
Hurrah ! Hurrah ! for Ivry, and Henry of Navarre. 
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Oh! how our hearts were beating, when, at the 

dawn of day, 
We saw the army of the League drawn out in 

long array ; 
With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel peers. 
And Appenzel's stout infantry, and Egmont's 

Flemish spears. 
There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses 

of our land ; 
And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon 

in his hand: 
And, as we looked on them, we thought of Seine's 

empurpled flood, 
And good Coligni's hoary hair all dabbled with 

his blood; 
And we cried unto the living God, who rules the 

fate of war, 
To fight for His own holy name, and Henry of 

Navarre. 

The King is come to marshal us, in all his armour 

drest, 
And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his 

gallant crest. 
He looked upon his people, and a tear was in 

his eye ; 
He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was 

stern and high. 
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Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from 

wing to wing, 
Down all our line, a deafening shout, *God save 

our Lord the King ! ' 
*And if my standard-bearer, fall, as fall full well 

he may. 
For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray, 
Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst 

the ranks of war, 
And be your oriflamme to-day the helmet of 

Navarre.' 

Hurrah! the foes are moving. Hark to the 

mingled din 
Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roar- 
ing culverin. 
The fiery Duke is pricking fast across Saint 

Andre's plain. 
With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and 

Almayne. 
Now by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen 

of France, 
Charge for the golden Ulies,--upon them with the 

lance. 
A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand 

spears in rest, 
A thousand knights are pressing close behind the 

snow-white crest; 
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And in they burst, and on they rushed, while like 

a guiding star, 
Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of 

Navarre. 

Now, God l^e praised, the day is ours. Mayenne 

hath turned his rein. 
D'Aumalc hath cried for quarter. The Flemish 

count is slain. 
Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before 

a Biscay gale ; 
The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, 

and cloven mail. 
And then we thought on vengeance, and, all along 

our van, 
'Remember St. Bartholomew,' was passed from 

man to man. 
But out spake gentle Henry, ' No Frenchman is 

my foe: 
Down, down with every foreigner,- but let your 

brethren go.* 
Oh I was there ever such a knight in friendship 

or in war, 
As our Sovereign Lord, King Henry, the soldier 

of Navarre ? 

Right well fought all the Frenchmen who fought 

for France to-day ; 
And many a lordly banner God gave them for a prey. 



IVRY 

But we of the Religion have borne us best in 

fight; 
And the good Lord of Rosny has ta*en the cornet 

white. 
Our own true Maximilian the cornet white hath 

ta'en, 
The comet white with crosses black, the flag of 

false Lorraine. 
Up with it high ; unfurl it wide ; that all the host 

may know 
How God hath humbled the proud house which 

wrought His Church such woe. 
Then on the ground, while trumpets sound their 

loudest points of war. 
Fling the red shreds, a footcloth meet for Henry 

of Navarre. 



Ho! maidens of Vienna; Ho! matrons of Lucerne; 
Weep, weep, and rend yoiu- hair for those who 

never shall return. 
Ho ! Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican pistoles. 
That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy 

po6r spearmen's souls. 
Ho ! gallant nobles of the League, look that your 

arms be bright; 
Ho I burghers of Saint Genevieve, keep watch and 

ward to-night 
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For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God 

hath raised the slave, 
And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the 

valour of the brave. 
Then glory to His holy name, from whom all 

glories are; 
And glory to our Sovereign Lord, King Henry 

of Navarre. 

Lord Macaulay 
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THE BROOK 

I COME from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally 
And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 

By thirty hills I hurry down, 

Or slip between the ridges, 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 

And half a hundred bridges. 

Till last by Philip's farm I flow 

To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go. 

But I go on for ever. 

I chatter over stony ways, 

In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 

With many a curve my banks I fret 

By many a field and Mow, 
And many a fairy-foreland set 

With willow-weed and mallow. 
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I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 

I wind about, and in and out. 
With here a blossom sailing. 

And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling. 

And here and there a foamy flake 

Upon me, as I travel 
With many a silvery waterbreak 

Above die golden gravel, 

And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river. 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 

I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers; 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots 

Thait grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Amtong my skimming swallows ; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 
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I murmur under moon and stars 

In brambly wildernesses; 
I linger by my shingly bars; 

I loiter round my cresses; 

And out again I curve and flow 

To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on for ever. 

Lord Tennyson 



THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE 

NOT a drum was heard, not a funeral note. 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning. 

By the struggling moonbeam's misty light 
And the lanthorn dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Not in sheet or in shroud we wound him ; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest 
With his martial cloak around him. 
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Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 

But we steadfasdy gazed on the face that was dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his 
head. 
And we far away on the billow! 

Lighdy they'll talk of the spirit that 's gone, 
And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him — 

But litde he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone. 
But we left him alone with his glory. 

Charles Wolfe 
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IT WAS A* FOR OUR RIGHTFU' KING 

IT was a' for our rightfu' King, 
We left fair Scotland's strand; 
It was a' for our rightfu' King, 
We e'er saw Irish land, 
My dear, 
We e'er saw Irish land. 

Now a' is done that men can do, 

And a' is done in vain; 
My love and native land farewell. 

For I maun cross the main, 
My dear. 

For I maun cross the main. 

He turned him right and round about 

Upon the Irish shore; 
And gae his bridle-reins a shake. 

With adieu for evermore, 
My dear. 

Adieu for evermore. 



Verse a. maun] must. 
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The sodger from the wars returns, 

The sailor frae the main ; 
But I hae parted frae my love, 

Never to meet again, 

My dear, 

Never to meet again. 

When day is gane, and night is come. 

And a' folk boune to sleep, 
I think on him that 's far awa\ 

The lee-lang night, and weep, 
My dear, 

The lee-lang night, and weep. 

Robert Burns 



Verse 5. boune to] bound to ■» bound for ; cf, * ships bound for 
England.' Ice-lang] live-long. 
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HOHENLINDEN 

ON Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight 
When the drum beat at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 
Each horseman drew his battle blade. 
And furious every charger neighed 
To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven. 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven. 
And louder than the bolts of heaven 
Far flashed the red artillery. 

But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden's hills of stained snow. 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 
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Tis morn, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 

The combat deepens. On, ye brave. 
Who rush to glory, or the grave ! 
Wave, Munich ! all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry! 

Few, few shall part where many meet! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet. 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre. 

Thomas Campbell 
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THE BEGGAR MAID 

HER arms across her breast she laid ; 
She was more fair than words can say: 
Bare-footed came the beggar maid 

Before the king Cophetua. 
In robe and crown the king stept down, 

To meet and greet her on her way ; 
'It is no wonder,* said the lords, 
' She is more beautiful than day.' 

As shines the moon in clouded skies. 

She in her poor attire was seen : 
One praised her ankles, one her eyes. 

One her dark hair and lovesome mien. 
So sweet a face, such angel grace, 

In all that land had never been : 
Cophetua sware a royal oath: 

' This beggar maid shall be my queen ! * 

Lord Tennyson 
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SIR PATRICK SPENS 
I. The Sailing 

THE king sits in Dunfermline town 
Drinking the blude-red wine ; 
' O whare will I get a skeely skipper 
To sail this new ship o' mine ? ' 

O up and spak an eldern knight, 
Sat at the king's right knee; 

'Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailor 
That ever sailed the sea.' 

Our king has written a braid letter, 
And sealed it with his hand, 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spens, 
Was walking on the strand. 

'To Noroway, to Noroway, 

To Noroway o'er the faem ; 
The king's daughter o' Noroway, 

*Tis thou must bring her hame.' 

The first word that Sir Patrick read 

So loud, loud laughed he; 
The neist word that Sir Patrick read 

The tear blinded his e'e. 

Verse z. skeely] skilful. 

Verse 4. king's daughter of Noroway] Margaret of Norway. 
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* O wha IS this has done this deed 

And tauld the king o' me, 
To send us out, at this time o* year, 

To sail upon the sea? 

' Be it wind, be it weet, be it hail, be it sleet, 

Our ship must sail the faem ; 
The king's daughter o' Noroway, 

'Tis we must fetch her hame.' 

They hoysed their sails on Monenday morn 

Wi' a' the speed they may; 
They hae landed in Noroway 

Upon a Wodensday. 



II. The Return 

^Mak ready, mak ready, my merry men aM 
Our gude ship sails the mom.' 

* Now ever alack, my master dear, 

I fear a deadly storm. 

* I saw the new moon late yestreen 

Wi' the auld moon in her arm; 
And if we gang to sea, master, 
I fear we'll come to harm.' 
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They hadna sailed a league, a league, 

A league but barely three. 
When the lift g^ew dark, and the wind blew loud. 

And gurly grew the sea. 

The ankers brak, and the topmast lap, 

It was sic a deadly storm : 
And the waves cam owre the broken ship 

Till a' her sides were torn. 

' Go fetch a web o' the silken claith, 

Another o' the twine. 
And wap them into our ship's side, 

And let nae the sea come in.' 

They fetched a web o' the silken claith. 

Another o' the twine. 
And they wapped them round that gude ship's side, 

But still the sea came in. 

O laith, laith were our gude Scots lords 

To wet their cork-heeled shoon ; 
But lang or a' the play was played 

They wat their hats aboon. 

And mony was the feather bed 

That flattered on the faem ; 
And mony was the gude lord's son 

That never mair cam hame. 

Verse 3. lift] sky. gurly] stormy, rough. 

Verse 4. lap] sprang. 

Verse 8. flattered] tossed afloat. 
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O lang, lang may the ladles sit, 
Wi' their fans into their hand, 

Before they see Sir Patrick Spens 
Come ssdling to the strand ! 

And lang, lang may the maidens sit 
Wi* their gowd kames in their hair, 

A-waiting for their ain dear loves! 
For them they'll see nae main 

Half-owre, half-owre to Aberdour, 

Tis fifty fathoms deep ; 
And there lies gude Sir Patrick Spens, 

Wi' the Scots lords at his feet! 



Anon. 



Verse lo. kames] combs. 
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COUNTY GUY 

AH ! County Guy, the hour is nigh, 
The sun has left the lea, 
The orange flower perfumes the bower, 

The breeze is on the sea. 
The lark, his lay who thrilled all day. 

Sits hushed his partner nigh ; 
Breeze, bird, and flower, confess the hour. 
But where is County Guy? 

The village maid steals through the shade. 

Her shepherd's suit to hear ; 
To beauty shy, by lattice high. 

Sings high-born Cavalier. 
The star of Love, all stars above. 

Now reigns o'er earth and sky; 
And high and low the influence know. 

But where is County Guy? 

Sir Walter Scott 
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SOLDIER, REST 

SOLDIER, rest! thy warfare o'er, 
Sleep the sleep that knowrs not breaking ; 
Dream of battled fields no more, 

Days of danger, nights of waking. 
In our isle's enchanted hall, 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing. 
Fairy strains of music fall. 

Every sense in slumber dewing. 
Soldier, rest! thy warfare o'er. 
Dream of fighting fields no more : 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking. 
Morn of toil, nor night of waking. 

No rude sound shall reach thine ear. 

Armour's clang, or war-steed champing. 
Trump nor pibroch summon here 

Mustering clan, or squadron tramping. 
Yet the lark's shrill fife may come 

At the day-break from the fallow. 
And the bittern sound his drum. 

Booming from the sedgy shallow. 
Ruder sounds shall none be near. 
Guards nor warders challenge here, 
Here's no war-steed's neigh and champing. 
Shouting clans, or squadrons stamping. 
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Huntsman, rest! thy chase is done; 

While our slumbrous spells assail ye, 
Dream not, with the rising sun. 

Bugles here shall sound reveille. 
Sleep! the deer is in his den; 

Sleep! thy hounds are by thee lying; 
Sleep! nor dream in yonder glen, 

How thy gallant steed lay dying. 
Huntsman, rest! thy chase is done. 
Think not of the rising sun. 
For at dawning to assail ye. 
Here no bugles sound rieveille. 

Sir Walter Scott 
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DAFFODILS 

I WANDERED lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host, of golden daffodils ; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 
They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay : 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance. 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced; but they 

Out-did the sparkling waves in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay. 

In such a jocund company : 

I gazed— and gazed — ^but little thought 

What wealth the show to me had brought: 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffi)dils. 

William Wordsworth 
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FAIR stood the wind for France 
When we our sails advance, 
Nor now to prove our chance 

Longer will tarry; 
But putting to the main, 
At Caux, the mouth of Seine, 
With all his martial train 
Landed King Harry. 

And taking many a fort, 
Furnished in warlike sort, 
Marcheth tow*rds Agincourt 

In happy hour; 
Skirmishing day by day 
With those that stopped his way, 
Where the French gen'ral lay 

With all his power. 

Which, in his height of pride, 
King Henry to deride, 
His ransom to provide 
Unto him sending; 
Which he neglects the while 
As from a nation vile, 
Yet with an angrv smile 




AGINCOURT 

And turning to his men, 
Quoth our brave Henry then, 
'Though they to one be ten 

Be not amazed: 
Yet have we well begun; 
Batdes so bravely won 
Have ever to the sun 

By fame been raised. 



* And for myself (quoth he) 
This my full rest shall be: 
England ne'er mourn for me 

Nor more esteem me: 
Victor I will remain 
Or on this earth lie slain. 
Never shall she sustain 

Loss to redeem me. 



'Poitiers and Cressy tell, 

When most their pride did swell 

Under our swords they fell: 

No less our skill is 
Than when our grandsire great. 
Claiming the regal seat. 
By many a warlike feat 
Lopped the French lilies.* 
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The Duke of York so dread 
The eager vaward led ; 
With the main Henry sped 

Among his henchmen. 
Excester had the rear, 
A braver man not there; 
O Lord,, how hot they were 

On the false Frenchmen ! 



They now to fight are gone, 
Armour on armour shone, 
Drum now to drum did groan. 

To hear was wonder; 
That with the cries they make 
The very earth did shake : 
Trumpet to trumpet spake, 

Thunder to thunder. 



Well it thine age became, 
O noble Erpingham, 
Which didst the signal aim 

To our hid forces! 
When from a meadow by, 
Like a storm suddenly 
The English archery 

Stuck the French horses. 
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With Spanish yew so strong, 
Arrows a cloth-yard long 
That like to serpents stung, 

Piercing the weather; 
None from his fellow starts, 
But playing manly parts, 
And like true English hearts 

Stuck close together. 



When down their bows they threw, 
And forth their bilbos drew, 
And on the French they flew. 

Not one was tardy; 
Arms were from shoulders sent, 
Scalps to the teeth were rent, 
Down the French peasants went — 

Our men were hardy. 



This while our noble king, 
His broadsword brandishing, 
Down the French host did ding 

As to overwhelm it; 
And many a deep wound lent. 
His arms with blood besprent. 
And many a cruel dent 

Bruis^ his helmet, 
loo 
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Gloster, that duke so good, 
Next of the royal blood, 
For famous England stood 

With his brave brother; 
Clarence, in steel so bright, 
Though but a maiden knight, 
Yet in that furious fight 

Scarce such another. 

Warwick in blood did wade, 
Oxford the foe invade. 
And cruel slaughter made 

Still as they ran up; 
Suffolk his axe did ply, 
Beaumont and Willoughby 
Bare them right doughtily, 

Ferrers and Fanhope. 

Upon Saint Crispin's Day 
Fought was this noble fray, 
Which fame did not delay 

To England to carry: 
O when shall English men 
With such acts fill a pen? 
Or England breed again 

Such a King Harry? 

Michael Drayton 
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THE KINGSHIP OF THE HILLS 

*T)ORN in the purple', the red grouse cry; 
JD*Born in the purple', the whaups reply; 
Born in the purple, the clouds are kings 
Sailing away on their snow-white wings. 
The eagle high on the ruby peak 
Has the scorn o' the vale in his curling beak; 
And every burn that goes dancing down 
Has a purple robe and a silver crown! 

The lightnings flash like a jewel band. 
The thunder rolls like a king's command ; 
With a palace-roof of the windy stars, 
Where God looks over His golden bars, 
Here, in the pride of all high-born things. 
The red-deer go with the gait of kings ; 
And only a step from their cottage-doors 
The rough hill-shepherds are emperors. 

Will H. Ogilvie 



Verse x. whaups] curlews. 



burn] stream. 
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BONNIE GEORGE CAMPBELL 

HIGH upon Hielands and laigh upon Tay 
Bonnie George Campbell rade out on a day, 
Wi' saddle and bridle sae gallant to see: 
Hame cam* his guid horse, but never cam' he. 

Down cam' his mither dear, greetin* fu* sair; 
And out ran his bonnle bride rivin' her hair; 
' My meadow lies green and my corn is unshorn, 
My barn is to bigg and my babe is unboum.' 

Saddled and bridled and booted rade he, 
A plume in his helmet, a sword at his knee; 
But toom cam' his saddle a' bluidy to see, 
Hame cam' his guid horse, but never cam' he. 

Old Scottish Ballad 



Verse i. laigh] low. 
Verse a. rivin'j tearing. 
Verse 3. toom] empty. 



bigg] build. 
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THE Assyrian came down like the wolf on 
the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on 

the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

II 

Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath 

blown. 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 

Ill 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the 

blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and 

chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever 

grew still! 
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IV 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 
But through it there rolled not the breath of his 

pride ; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 



And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 
With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his 

mail: 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unllfted, the trumpet unblown. 

VI 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the 

sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord ! 

Lord Byron 
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A BALLAD OF EAST AND WEST 

KAMAL is out with twenty men to raise the 
Border side, 
And he has lifted the Colonel's mare that is the 

Colonel's pride : 
He has lifted her out of the stable-door between 

the dawn and the day, 
And turned the calkins upon her feet, and ridden 
her far away. 

Then up and spoke the Colonel's son that led a 

troop of the Guides : 
• Is there never a man of all my men can say where 

Kamal hides ? ' 
Then up and spoke Mahommed Khan, the son 

of the Ressaldar, 
' If ye know the track of the morning-mist, ye know 

where his pickets are. 
At dusk he harries the Abazai— at dawn he is 

into Bonair — 
But he must go by Fort Bukloh to his own place to 

fare, 
So if ye gallop to Fort Bukloh as fast as a bird 

can fly, 
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By the favour of God ye may cut him off ere he 

win to the Tongue of Jagai. 
But if he be passed the Tongue of Jagai, right 

swiftly turn ye then, 
For the length and the breadth of that grisly plain 

are sown with Kamal's men.' 



The Colonel's son has taken horse, and a raw rough 

dun was he. 
With the mouth of a bell and the heart of Hell 

and the head of the gallows-tree. 
The Colonel's son to the Fort has won, they bid 

him stay to eat — 
Who rides at the tail of a Border thief, he sits 

not long at his meat. 
He's up and away from Fort Bukloh as fast as 

he can fly. 
Till he was aware of his father's mare in the gut 

of the Tongue of Jagai, 
Till he was aware of his Other's mare with Kamal 

upon her back. 
And when he could spy the white of her eye, he 

made the pistol crack. 
He has fired once, he has fired twice, but the whist- 
ling ball went wide. 
*Ye shoot like a soldier,' Kamal said. *Show 

now if ye can ride.' 
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It *s up and over the Tongue of Jagai, as blown 

dust-devils go, 
The dun he fled like a stag of ten, but the mare 

like a barren doe. 
The dun he leaned against the bit and slugged 

his head above, 
But the red mare played with the snaffle-bars as 

a lady plays with a glove. 
They have ridden the low moon out of the sky, 

their hoofs drum up the dawn, 
The dun he went like a wounded bull, but. the 

mare like a new-roused fawn. 
The dun he fell at a water-course— in a woful 

heap fell he, — 
And Kamal has turned the red mare back, and 

pulled the rider free. 
He has knocked the pistol out of his hand - 

small room was there to strive — 
* Twas only by favour of mine,* quoth he, * ye 

rode so long alive; 
There was not a rock for twenty mile, there was 

not a dump of tree, 
But covered a man of my own men with his 

rifle cocked on his knee. 
If I had raised my bridle-hand, as I have held 

it low, 
The litde jackals that flee so fast were feasting 

all in a row ; 
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If I had bowed my head on my breast, as I 

have held it high, 
The kite that whistles above us now were gorged 

till she could not fly.' 

Lightly answered the Colonel's son ; — * Do good 

to bird and beast, 
But count who come for the broken meats before 

thou makest a feast. 
If there should follow a thousand swords to carry 

my bones away, 
Belike the price of a jackal's meal were more than 

a thief could pay. 
They will feed their horse on the standing crop, 

their men on the garnered grain, 
The thatch of the byres will serve their fires when 

all the cattle are slain. 
But if thou thinkest the price be fair— thy brethren 

wait to sup — 
The hound is kin to the jackal-spawn, — howl, dog, 

and call them up! 
And if thou thinkest the price be high, in steer, 

and gear and stack, 
Give me my father's mare again, and 111 fight my 

own way back ! ' 

Kamal has gripped him by the hand and set him 

upon his feet. 
* No talk shall be of dogs,' said he, * when wolf 

and grey wolf meet. 
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May I eat dirt if thou hast hurt of me in deed 

or breath. 
What dam of lances brought thee forth to jest at 

the dawn with Death?' 
Lightly answered the Colonel's son: — *I hold by 

the blood of my clan ; 
Take up the mare for my father's gift— By God 

she has carried a man!' 
The red mare ran to the Colonel's son, and nuzzled 

her nose in his breast, 
*We be two strong men,' said Kamal then, *but 

she loveth the younger best. 
So she shall go with a lifter's dower, my turquoise- 
studded rein. 
My broidered saddle and saddle-cloth, and silver 

stirrups twain.' 

The Colonel's son a pistol drew and held it muzzle- 
end, 

*Ye have taken the one from a foe,' said he; 
*will ye take the mate firom a friend?' 

'A gift for a gift,' said Kamal straight; *a limb 
for the risk of a limb. 

Thy father has sent his son to me, I'll send my 
son to him!' 

With that he whistled his only son, who drop[>ed 
from a mountain-crest — 
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He trod the ling like a buck in spring and he 

looked like a lance in rest. 
* Now here is thy master,* Kamal said, * who leads 

a troop of the Guides, 
And thou must ride at his left side as shield to 

shoulder rides. 
Till Death or I cut loose the tie, at camp and 

board and bed, 
Thy life is his— thy fate it is to guard him with 

thy head. 
And thou must eat the White Queen's meat, and 

all her foes are thine, 
And thou must harry thy father's hold for the 

peace of the Border-line, 
And thou must make a trooper <tough and hack 

thy way to power — , 
Belike they will raise thee to Ressaldar when I 

am hanged in Peshawur.' 

They have looked each other between the eyes, 

and there they found no fault. 
They have taken the Oath of the Brother-in- Blood 

on leavened bread and salt; 
They have taken the Oath of the Brother-in-Blood 

on fire and fresh-cut sod, 
On the hilt and the haft of the Khyber knife, and 

the Wondrous Names of God. 
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The Colonel's son he rides the mare and Kamal's 

boy the dun, 
And two have come back to Fort Bukloh where 

there went forth but one. 
And when they drew to the Quarter-Guard, full 

twenty swords flew clear- 
There was not a man but carried his feud with 

the blood of the mountaineer. 
*Ha* done! ha* done!* said the Colonel's son. 

*Put up the steel at your sides! 
Last night ye had struck at a Border thief — 

to-night 'tis a man of the Guides ! ' 

O, east is east, and west is west, and never the 

two shall meet 
Till earth and sky stand presently at God's great 

Judgment Seat. 
But there is neither east nor west, border nor breed 

nor birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, though 

they come from the ends of the earth. 

RuDYARD Kipling 
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GATHERING SONG OF DONUIL DHU 

PIBROCH of Donuil Dhu, 
Pibroch of Donuil, 
Wake thy wild voice anew, 

Summon Clan-Conuil. 
Come away, come away, 
Hark to the summons! 
Come in your war array, 
Gentles and commons. 

Come from deep glen, and 

From mountain so rocky, 
The war-pipe and pennon 

Are at Inverlochy. 
Come every hillrplaid, and 

True heart that wears one, 
Come every steel blade, and 

Strong hand that bears one. 

Leave untended the herd. 

The flock without shelter; 
Leave the corpse uninterred. 

The bride at the altar; 
Leave the deer, leave the steer, 

Leave nets and barges: 
Come with your fighting gear. 

Broadswords and targes. 

Verse i. pibroch] tune. Donuil Dhu] Black Donald. 
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Come as the winds come, when 

Forests are rended, 
Come as the waves come, when 

Navies are stranded: 
Faster come, lister come, 

Faster and &ster. 
Chief, vassal, page and groom, 

Tenant and master. 

Fast they come, &st they come; 

See how they gather! 
Wide waves the eagle plume. 

Blended with heather. 
Cast your plaids, draw your blades. 

Forward, each man, set! 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 

Knell for the onset! 

Sir Walter Scott 
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THE KNIGHT'S LEAP 

A LEGEND OF ALTENAHR. 

' ^ O the foemen have fired the gate, men of mine ; 

OAnd the water is spent and gone? 
Then bring me a cup of the red Ahr-wine : 
I never shall drink but this one. 

' And reach me my harness, and saddle my horse, 
And lead him me round to the door : 

He must take such a leap to-night perforce 
As horse never took before. 

* I have fought my fight, I have lived my life, 

I have drunk my share of wine ; 
From Trier to Coin there was never a knight 

Led a merrier life than mine. 

' I have lived by the saddle for years two score ; 

And if I must die on tree. 
Then the old saddle tree, which has borne me of 
yore. 

Is the properest timber for me. 
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' So now to show bishop, and burgher, and priest, 

How the Altenahr hawk can die: 
If they smoke the old falcon out of his nest, 

He must take to his wings and fly/ 

He harnessed himself by the clear moonshine, 
And he mounted his horse at the door; 

And he drained such a cup of the red Ahr-wine 
As man never drained before. 

He spurred the old horse, and he held him tight, 
And he leapt him out over the wall; 

Out over the cliff, out into the night. 
Three hundred feet of fall. 

They found him next morning below in the glen, 
With never a bone in him whole — 

A mass or a prayer, now, good gentlemen. 
For such a bold rider's soul. 

Charles Kingsley 
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THE GUIDES AT CABUL, 1879 

SONS of the Island Race, wherever ye dwell, 
Who speak of your fathers' batdes with lips 
that burn. 
The deed of an alien legion hear me tell, 
And think not shame from the hearts ye tamed 

to learn. 
When succour shall fail and the tide for a season 
turn, 
To fight with a joyful courage, a passionate pride. 
To die at the last as the Guides at Cabul died. 

For a handful of seventy men in a barrack of mud, 

Foodless, waterless, dwindling one by one, 
Answered a thousand yelling for English blood 
With stormy volleys that swept them gunner 

from gun. 
And charge on charge in the glare of the Afghan 
sun, 
Till the walls were shattered wherein they crouched 

at bay. 
And dead or dying half of the seventy lay. 
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Twice they had taken the cannon that wrecked 
their hold, 
Twice toiled in vain to drag it back, 
Thrice they toiled, and alone, wary and bold, 
Whirling a hurricane sword to scatter the rack, 
Hamilton, last of the English, covered their track. 
' Never give in ! ' he cried, and he heard them shout, 
And grappled with death as a man that knows not 
doubt. 

And the Guides looked down from their smoulder- 
ing barrack again. 
And behold, a banner of truce, and a voice that 
spoke: 

* Come, for we know that the English all are slain, 

We keep no feud with men of a kindred folk ; 
Rejoice with us to be free of the conqueror's 
yoke.' 
Silence fell for a moment, then was heard 
A sound of laughter and scorn, and an answering 
word. 

* Is it we or the lords we serve who have earned 

this wrong. 
That ye call us to flinch from the battle they 
bade us fight? 
We that live — do ye doubt that our hands are 
strong ? 
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They that have fallen — jre know that their blood 

was bright! 
Think ye the Guides will barter for lust of the 
light 
The pride of an ancient people in warfare bred, 
Honour of comrades living, and faith to the dead ? ' 

Then the joy that spurs the warrior's heart 

To the last thundering gallop and sheer leap 
Came on the men of the Guides : they flung apart 
The doors not all their valour could longer keep ; 
They dressed their slender line ; they breathed 
deep, 
And with never a foot lagging or head bent. 
To the clash and clamour and dust of death they 
went. 

. Henry Newbolt 
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BANNOCKBURN 

ROBERT BRUCE'S ADDRESS TO HIS ARMY, BEFORE 
THE BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN 

SCOTS, wha hae wi' Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led, 
Welcome to your gory bed, 
Or to victorie. 

Now 's the day, and now 's the hour ; 
See the front o' battle lour! 
See approach proud Edward's power — 
Chains and slaverie! 

Wha wUl be a traitor knave? 
Wha can fill a coward's grave? 
Wha sae base as be a slave ? 
Let him turn and flee! 

Wha for Scotland's King and law . 
Freedom's sword will strongly draw, 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa'? 
Let him follow me! 

By oppression's woes and pains! 
By your sons in servile chains! 
We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free! 

Verse i. wha hae] who have. 
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Lay the proud usurpers low! 
Tyrants fall in every foe! 
Liberty's in every blow! 
Let us do or die! 



Robert Burns 



HOW SLEEP THE BRAVE 

HOW sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country's wishes blest! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow'd mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung; 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim grey. 
To bless the turf that wraps their day ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell, a weeping hermit, there ! 

William Collins 
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THE CAVALIER 

WHILE the dawn on the mountain was misty 
and gray, 
My true love has mounted his steed, and away 
Over hill, over valley, o'er dale, and o'er down, — 
Heaven shield the brave Gallant that fights for the 
Crown ! 

He has doffed the silk doublet the breastplate to 

bear. 
He has placed the steel cap o*er his long flowing 

hair, 
From his belt to his stirrup his broadsword hangs 

down, — 
Heaven shield the brave Gallant that fights for the 

Crown I 

For the rights of fair England that broadsword he 

draws ; 
Her King is his leader, her Church is his cause ; 
His watchword is honour, his pay is renown, — 
God strike with the Gallant that strikes for the 

Crown ! 
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They may boast of their Fairfax, their Waller, and all 
The roundheaded rebels of Westminster Hall ; 
But tell these bold traitors of London's proud town, 
That the spears of the North have encircled the 
Crown. 

There 's Derby and Cavendish, dread of their foes ; 

There's Erin's high Ormond, and Scodand's Mont- 
rose! 

Would you match the base Skippon, and Massey, 
and Brown 

With the Barons of England, that fight for the 
Crown ? 

Now joy to the crest of the brave Cavalier ! 
Be his banner unconquered, resistless his spear, 
Till in peace and in triumph his toils he may drown. 
In a pledge to fair England, her Church, and her 
Crown. 

Sir Walter Scott 
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THE ARMADA 

A FRAGMENT 

ATTEND, all ye who list to hear our noble 
England*s praise; 
I tell of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in 

ancient days, 
When that great fleet invincible against her bore in 

vain 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of 
Spain. 

It was about the lovely close of a warm summer 

day, 
There came a gallant merchant-ship full sail to 

Plymouth Bay; 
Her crew hath seen Castile*s black fleet, beyond 

Aurigny's isle, 
At earliest twilight, on the waves lie heaving many 

a mile. 
At sunrise she escaped their van, by God's especial 

grace; 
And the tall Pinta^ till the noon, had held her 

close in chase. 
Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed along 

the wall; 
The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgecumbe's 

lofty hall; 
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Many a light fishing-bark put out to pry along 

the coast, 
And with loose rein and bloody spur rode inland 

many a post. 
With his white hair unbonneted, the stout old 

sheriff comes ; 
Behind him march the halberdiers; before him 

sound the drums; 
His yeomen round the market cross make clear an 

ample space; 
For there behoves him to. set up the standard of 

Her Grace. 
And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance 

the bells, 
As slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon 

swells. 
Look how the Lion of the sea lifts up his ancient 

crown, 
And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay 

lilies down. 
So stalked he when he turned to flight, on that 

famed Picard field, 
Bohemia's plmne, and Genoa's bow, and Caesar's 

eagle shield. 
So glared he when at Agincourt in wrath he turned 

to bay, 
And crushed and torn beneath his claws the princely 

hunters lay, 
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Ho! strike the flagstaff deep, Sir Knight: ho! 

scatter flowers, fair maids: 
Ho! gunners, fire a loud salute : ho! gallants, draw 

your blades: 
Thou sun, shine on her joyously ; ye breezes, waft 

her wide ; 
Our glorious SEMPER EADEM,the banner of our pride. 

The freshening breeze of eve unfurled that ban- 
ner's massy fold; 

The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty 
scroll of gold ; 

Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the 
purple sea. 

Such night in England ne'er had been, nor e'er 
again shall be. 

From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn 
to Milford Bay, 

That time of slumber was as bright and busy as 
the day; 

For swift to east and swift to west the ghastly war- 
flame spread, 

High on St Michael's Mount it shone: it shone 
on Beachy Head. 

Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each 
southern shire, 

Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twink- 
ling points of fire. 
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The fisher left his skiflf to rock on Tamar's glittering 

waves: 
The rugged miners poured to war from Mendip's 

sunless caves! 
O'er Longleat*s towers, o'er Cranbourne's oaks, the 

fiery herald flew: 
He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers 

of Beaulieu. 
Right sharp and quick the bells all night rang out 

from Bristol town, 
And ere the day three hundred horse had met on 

Clifton down; 
The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth into 

the night, 
And saw o'erhahging Richmond Hill the streak 

of blood-red light : 
Then bugle's note and cannon's roar the deathlike 

silence broke. 
And with one start, and with one cry, the royal 

city woke. 
At once on all her stately gates arose the answer- 
ing fires; 
At once the wild alarum clashed from all her 

reeling spires ; 
From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud 

the voice of fear ; 
And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back 

a louder cheer; 
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And from the furthest wards was heard the rush 

of hurrying feet, 
And the broad streams of pikes and flags rushed 

down each roaring street ; 
And broader still became the blaze, and louder 

still the din, 
As fast from every village round the horse came 

spurring in : 
And eastward straight from wild Blackheath the 

warlike errand went. 
And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant 

squires of Kent 
Southward from Surrey*s pleasant hills flew those 

bright couriers forth; 
High on bleak Hampstead*s swarthy moor they 

started for the north ; 
And on, and on, without a pause, untired they 

bounded still: 
All night from tower to tower they sprang ; they 

sprang from hill to hill: 
Till the proud Peak unfurled the flag o*er Darwin*s 

rocky dales, 
Till like volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy 

hills of Wales, 
Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern's 

lonely height. 
Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin's 

crest of light, 
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Till broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely's 

stately fane, 
And tower and hamlet rose in arms o*er all the 

boundless plain ; 
Till Belvoir's lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln 

sent, 
And Lincoln sped the message on o'er the wide 

vale of Trent ; 
Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt's 

embattled pile. 
And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers 

of Carlisle. 



Lord Macaulay 
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THE RED THREAD OF HONOUR 

ELEVEN men of England 
A breastwork charged in vain, 
Eleven men of England 

Lie stripped, and gashed, and slain. 
Sl^in ; but of foes that guarded 
Their rock-built fortress well, 
Some twenty had been mastered 
When the last soldier fell. 

Whilst Napier piloted his wondrous way 

Across the sand- waves of the desert sea, 
Then flashed at once, on each fierce dan, dismay, 
Lord of their wild Truckee. 

These missed the glen to which their steps were bent, 

Mistook a mandate, from afar half heard. 
And, in that glorious error, calmly went 
To death, without a word. 

The robber-chief mused deeply 

Above those daring dead. 
* Bring here,* at length he shouted, 

' Bring quick, the battle thread. 
Let Eblis blast for ever 

Their souls, if Allah will : 
But W£ must keep imbroken 

The old rules of the Hill, 
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' Before the Ghiznee tiger 

Leapt forth to burn and slay, 
Before the holy Prophet 

Taught our grim tribes to pray, 
Before Secunder's lances 

Pierced through each Indian glen, 
The mountain laws of honour 

Were framed for fearless men. 

' Still, when a chief dies bravely 

We bind with green one wrist — 
Green for the brave, for heroes 

One crimson thread we twist. 
Say ye, O gallant Hillmen, 

For these, whose life has fled. 
Which is the fitting colour, 

The green one or the red?' 

* Our brethren, laid in honoured graves, may wear 

Their green reward,* each noble savage said; 

* To these, whom hawks and hungry wolves shall 

tear. 
Who dares deny the red ? ' 

Thus, conquering hate, and steadfast to the right, 
Fresh from the heart that haughty verdict came ; 
Beneath a waning moon, each spectral height 
Rolled back its loud acclaim. 
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THE RED THREAD OF HONOUR 

Once more the chief gazed keenly 

Down on those daring dead; 
From his good sword their heart's blood 

Crept to that crimson thread. 
Once more he cried, * The judgement, 

Good friends, is wise and true, 
But though the red be given. 

Have we not more to do? 



* These were not stirred by anger, 

Nor yet by lust made bold; 
Renown they thought above them, 

Nor did they look for gold. 
To them their leader's signal 

Was as the voice of God : 
Unmoved, and uncomplaining, 

The path it showed they trod. 



' As, without sound or struggle. 

The stars unhurrying march, 
Where Allah's finger guides them. 

Through yonder purple arch. 
These Franks, sublimely silent, 

Without a quickened breath, 
Went in the strength of duty 

Straight to their goal of death. 
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' If I were now to ask you 

To name our bravest man, 
Ye all at once would answer, 

They called him Mehrab Khan. 
He sleeps among his fathers, 

Dear to our native land, 
With the bright mark he bled for 

Firm round his faithful hand. 



' The songs they sing of Rustum 

Fill all the past with light ; 
If truth be in their music. 

He was a noble knight. 
But were those heroes living 

And strong for batde still. 
Would Mehrab Khan or Rustum 

Have climbed, like these, the hill?' 

And they replied, * Though Mehrab Khan was brave, 
As chief, he chose himself what risks to run ; 
Prince Rustum lied, his forfeit life to save, 
Which these had never done.* 

* Enough ! ' he shouted fiercely, 
Doomed though they be to hell, 

Bind fast the crimson trophy 

Round BOTH wrists— bind it well. 
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Who knows but that great Allah 
May grudge such matchless men, 

With none so decked in heaven, 
To the fiend*s flaming den.' 

Then all those gallant robbers 

Shouted a stern Amen; 
They raised the slaughtered sergeant, 

They raised his mangled ten. 
And when we found their bodies 

Left bleaching in the wind, 
Around BOTH wrists in glory 

That crimson thread was twined. 

Then Napier's knightly heart, touched to the core, 

Rung, like an edio, to that knightly deed : 
He bade its memory live for evermore. 
That those who run may read. 

Sir Francis Hastings Doyle 
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THE HOXXir: l^ARL O' MORAY 

YE Hielands and ye Lawlands, 
O whar ha'e ye been ? 
They ha'e slain the Earl o' Moray, 
And ha'e laid him on the green. 

wae be to ye, Huntly, 
And wherefore did ye sae? 

1 bade ye bring him wi' you, 
And forbade ye him to slay. 

He was a braw gallant, 

And he rade at the ring; 
And the bonnie Earl o' Moray, 

He might ha'e been a king. 

He was a braw gallant 

And he play'd at the ba' ; 
And the bonnie Earl o' Moray 

Was the flower amang them a'. 

He was a braw gallant, 

And he play'd at the gluive; 

And the bonnie Earl o' Moray, 
He was the Queen's luve! 

O lang will his Lady 
Look owre the Castle Doune 

Ere she see the Earl o' Moray 
Come soundin* through the toun. 

Old Scottish Ballad 
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CRAVEN 
(Mobile Bay, 1864) 

OVER the turret, shut in his ironclad tower. 
Craven was conning his ship through smoke 
and flame; 
Gun to gun he had battered the fort for an hour, 
' Now was the time for a charge to end the game. 

There lay the narrowing channel, smooth and grim, 
A hundred deaths beneath it, and never a sign ; 

There lay the enemy's ships, and sink or swim 
I'he flag was flying, and he was head of the line. 

The fleet behind was jamming ; the monitor hung 
Beating the stream ; the roar for a moment 
hushed ; 

Craven spoke to the pilot ; slow she swung ; 
Again he spoke, and right for the foe she rushed. 

Into the narrowing channel, between the shore 

And the sunk torpedoes lying in treacherous rank ; 
She turned but a yard too short ; a muffled roar, 
A mountainous wave, and she rolled, righted, 
and sank. 
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CRAVEN 

Over the manhole, up in the ironclad tower, 
Pilot and Captain met as they turned to fly : 

The hundredth part of a moment seemed an hour, 
For one could pass to be saved, and one must die. 

They stood like men in a dream: Craven spoke, 
Spoke as he lived and fought, with a Captain*s 
pride, 

' After you, Pilot * : the pilot woke, 

Down the ladder he wen'l, and Craven died. 

AUfPien praise the deed and the manner^ but we — 
We set it apart from the pride that stoops to 
the proud^ 
The strength that is supple to serve the strong 
andfree^ 
The grace of the empty hands and promises 
loud: 

Sidney thirsting a hmnbler need to slake^ 
Nelson waiting his turn for the surgeon's handy 

Lucas crushed with chains for a comrade's sake^ 
Outram coveting right before command^ 

These were paladiftSy these were Craven's peers y 

These with him shall be crowned in story 

and songy 

Crowned with the glitter of steel and the glimmer 

of tears y 

Princes of courtesy y mercifuly proud and strong. 

Henry Newbolt 
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BALLAD 

LORRAINE, LORRAINE, LORRfiE 

* A RE you ready for your steeple-chase, Lorraine, 
l\ Lorraine, Lorree? 

Barum, Barum, Barum, Barum, Barum, Barum, 
Baree, 
YouVe booked to ride your capping race to-day 

at Coulterlee, 
You're booked to ride Vindictive, for all the 

world to see. 
To keep him straight, and keep him first, and win 
the run for me. 
Barum, Barum,' &c. 

She clasped her new-born baby, poor Lorraine, 
Lorraine, Lorree. 

* I cannot ride Vindictive, as any man might see. 
And I will not ride Vindictive, with this baby on 

my knee; 
He *s killed a boy, he 's killed a man, and why 
must he kill me ? ' 

* Unless you ride Vindictive, Lorraine, Lorraine, 

Lorree, 
Unless you ride Vindictive to-day at Coulterlee, 
And land him safe across the brook, and win the 

blank for me, 
It 's you may keep your baby, for you'll get no 

keep from me.' 
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That husbands could be cruel,' said Lorraine, 

Lorraine, Lorree, 
* That husbands could be cruel, I have known for 

seasons three; 
But oh! to ride Vindictive while a baby cries 

for me. 
And be killed across a fence at last for all the 

world to see ! * 

She mastered young Vindictive— Oh ! the gallant 

lass was she, 
And kept him straight and won the race as near 

as near could be; 
But he killed her at the brook against a pollard 

willow tree. 
Oh ! he killed her at the brook, the brute, for all 

the world to see. 
And no one but the baby cried for poor Lorraine, 

Lorree. 

Charles Kingsley 
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CORONACH 

HE is gone on the mountain, 
He is lost to the forest, 
Like a summer-dried fountain, 

When our need was the sorest. 
The font, reappearing, 

From the rain-drops shall borrow, 
But to us comes no cheering. 
To Duncan no morrow! 

The hand of the reaper 

Takes the ears that are hoary, 
But the voice of the weeper 

Wails manhood in glory. 
The autumn winds rushing 

Waft the leaves that are searest. 
But our flower was in flushing, 

When blighting was nearest. 

Fleet foot on the correi. 

Sage counsel in cumber. 
Red hand in the foray, 

How sound is thy slumber ! 
Like the dew on the mountain, 

Like the foam on the river. 
Like the bubble on the fountain. 

Thou art gone, and for ever! 

Sir Walter Scott 

Coronach] lament 

Verse 3. correi] steep glen. cumber] difficulty. 
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NASEBY 
BY Obadiah Bind-their-kings-in-chains-and- 

THEIR-NOBLES-WITH-LINKS-OF-IRON, SERGEANT 

IN Ireton's regiment 

OH ! wherefore come ye forth, in triumph from 
the North, 
With your hands, and your feet, and your 
raiment all red ? 
And wherefore doth your rout send forth a joyous 
shout ? 
And whence be the grapes of the wine- press 
which ye tread? 

Oh evil was the root, and bitter was the fruit. 
And crimson was the juice of the vintage that 
we trod ; 
For we trampled on the throng of the haughty 
and the strong. 
Who sate in the high places, and slew the 
saints of God. 

It was about the noon of a glorious day of June, 
That we saw their banners dance, and their 
cuirasses shine. 
And the Man of Blood was there, with his long 
essenced hair, 
And Astley, and Sir Marmaduke, and Rup>ert 
of the Rhine. 
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NASEBY 

Like a servant of the Lord, with his Bible and 
his sword, 
The General rode along us to form us to the 
' fight, 
When a murmuring sound broke out, and swelled 
into a shout 
Among the godless horsemen upon the tyrant's 
right. 

And hark ! like the roar of the billows on the shore, 

The cry of battle rises along their charging line, 

For God! for the Cause! for the Church, for 

the Laws! 

For Charles King of England, and Rupert of 

the Rhine! 

The furious German comes, with his clarions and 

his drums, 

His bravoes of Alsatia, and pages of Whitehall ; 

They are bursting on our flanks. Grasp your 

pikes, close your ranks. 

For Rupert never comes but to conquer or to fall. 

They are here ! They rush on ! We are broken ! 
We are gone! 
Our left is borne before them like stubble on 
the blast. 
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NASEBY 

O Lord, put forth Thy might! O Lord, defend 
the right! 
Stand back to back, in God's name, and fight 
it to the last. 



Stout Skippon hath a wound; the centre hath 
given ground : 
Hark! hark! — What means the trampling of 
horsemen on our rear? 
Whose banner do I see, boys! Tis he, thank 
God, 'tis he, boys. 
Bear up another minute : brave Oliver is here. 

Their heads all stooping low, their points all in 
a row, 
Like a whirlwind on the trees, like a deluge 
on the dykes. 
Our cuirassiers have burst on the ranks of the 
Accurst, 
And at a shock have scattered thp forest of his 
pikes. 

Fast, fast, the gallants ride, in some safe nook 
to hide 
Their coward heads, predestined to rot on Temple 
Bar: 
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NASEBY 

And he — he turns, he flies :— shame on those cruel 
eyes 
That bore to look on torture, and dare not 
look on war. 

Ho ! comrades, scour the plain ; and, ere ye strip 
the slain, 
First give another stab to make your search 
secure. 
Then shake from sleeves and pockets their broad- 
pieces and lockets. 
The tokens of the wanton, the plunder of the poor. 

Fools I your doublets shone with gold, and your 
hearts were gay and bold. 
When you kissed your lily hands to your 
lemans to-day; 
And to-morrow shall the fox, from her chambers 
in the rocks. 
Lead forth her tawny cubs to howl above the prey. 

Where be your tongues that late mocked at 
heaven and hell and fate. 
And the fingers that once were so busy with 
your blades. 
Your perfumed satin clothes, your catches and 
your oaths, 
Your stage-plays and your sonnets, your diamonds 
and your spades? 
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XASKin 

Down, down, for ever down with the mitre and 
the crown, 
With the Belial of the Court, and the Mammon 
of the Pope ; 
There is woe in Oxford Halls : there is wail in 
Durham's Stalls : 
The Jesuit smites his bosom : the Bishop rends 
his cope. 

And She of the seven hills shall mourn her 
children's ills, 
And tremble when she thinks on the edge of 
England's sword; 
And the Kings of earth in fear shall shudder 
when they hear 
What the hand of God hath wrought for the 
Houses and the Word. 

Lord Macaulay 
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THE BANKS O' DOON 

YE banks and braes o' bonnie Doon, 
How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair? 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 

And I sae weary fu' o' care? 
Thoult break my heart, thou warbling bird. 

That wantons thro' the flowering thorn : 
Thou minds me o' departed joys, 
Departed never to return. 

Aft hae I roved by bonnie Doon, 

To see the rose and woodbine twine ; 
And ilka bird sang o' its love, 

And fondly sae did I o* mine. 
Wi' lightsome heart I pu'd a rose, 

Fu' sweet upon its thorny tree; 
And my fause lover stole my rose, 

But ah I he left the thorn wi ' me. 

RofiERT Burns 



Verse i. braes] hill-side. 
Verse a. ilka] each. 
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rill-: oi.i) soLDii'.R 

DOST thou remember, comrade old and hoary, 
The days we fought and triumphed side by side 
On fields of battle famous now in story, 

Where Britons triumphed, or like heroes died ? 

Dost thou remember all the old campaigning 
O er many a field of Portugal and Spain ? 

Of our old comrades few are now remaining, 
So many sleep upon the battle-plain. 

Dost thou remember all the marches weary 
From quartering foes to reach Corunna*s shore ? 

Who can forget that midnight sad and dreary 
When in his grave we laid the noble Moore? 

Remember'st thou the bloody Albuera 
The deadly breach in Badajoz's walls? 

Vittoria, Salamanca, Talavera, 

Till Roncesvalles valley echoed to our balls ? 

Ah, how we drove the Frenchmen all before us 
As foam is driven before the stormy breeze: 

We fought right on, with conquering banners o'er us, 
From Torres Vedras to the Pyrenees. 

Dost thou remember to the war returning? 

Long shall our enemies remember too. 
We fought again, our hearts for glory burning, 

At Quatre Bras and awful Waterloo. 
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. THE OLD SOLDIER 

We thought of home upon that Sabbath morning-, 
When Cameron's pibroch roused our Highland 
corps, 
When proudly marched the mighty Emperor 
scorning. 
And vowed to die, or conquer as of yore. 

Remember'st thou the old familiar faces 
Of warriors nursed in many a stormy fight, 

Whose lonely graves which now the stranger traces 
Mark every spot they held from morn till night ? 

In vain did cuirassiers in clouds surround them, 
When, cannon thundering as the ocean raves, 

They left our squares unmoved as they had found 
them. 
Firm as a rock amidst the ocean's waves. 

Those days are gone, my soldier old and hoary, 
Yet still the scars are on your manly brow; 

We both have shared the danger and the glory — 
Come, let us share the peace and comfort now. 

Come to my home, for thou hast not another, 
And dry those tears, for thou shah beg no more ; 

Here, take this hand, and let us march together 
Down to the grave where life's campaign is o'er. 

Norman Macleod 
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THE vSANDS OF DEE 

'/^ MARY, go and call the catde home, 
V^And call the cattle home, 

And call the cattle home 

Across the sands of Dee ' ; 
The Western wind was wild and dank with foam, 

And all alone went she. 

The Western tide crept up along the sand. 

And o'er and o'er the sand, 

And roimd and round the sand, 

As far as eye could see. 
The rolling mist came down and hid the land : 

And never home came she. 

* Oh ! is it weed, or fish, or floating hair — 

A tress of golden hair, 

A drowned maiden's hair 

Above the nets at sea? 
Was never salmon yet that shone so fair 

Among the stakes on Dee.' 
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THE SANDvS OF DEE 

They rowed her in across the rolling foam, 

The cruel crawling foam, 

The cruel hungry foam, 

To her grave beside the sea: 
But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home 

Across the sands of Dee. 

Charles Kingsley 



FRANCIS OSBALDISTONE'S LINES TO 
THE MEMORY OF THE BLACK PRINCE 

OFOR the voice of that wild horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 
The dying hero's call, 
That told imperial Charlemagne 
How Paynim sons of swarthy Spain 
Had wrought his champion's fall. 

Sad over earth and ocean sounding, 
And England's distant clifls astounding, 

Such are the notes should say 
How Britain's hope, and France's fear, 
Victor of Cressy and Poitier, 

In Bordeaux dying lay. 
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THE BLACK PRINCE 

* Raise my faint head, my squires,' he said, 
*And let the casement be displayed, 

That I may see once more 
The splendour of the setting sun 
Gleam, on thy mirrored wave, Garonne, 

And Blay's empurpled shore. 

* Like me, he sinks to Glory's sleep, 
His fall the dews of evening steep. 

As if in sorrow shed. 
So soft shall fall the trickling tear. 
When England's maids and matrons hear 

Of their Black Edward dead. 

* And though my sun of glory set. 
Nor France nor England shall forget 

The terror of my name ; 
And oft shall Britain's heroes rise. 
New planets in these southern skies, 

Through clouds of blood and flame.' 

Sir Walter Scott 
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THE ISLAND OF THE SCOTS 
I 

THE Rhine is running deep and red, 
The island lies before — 
' Now IS there one of all the host 

Will dare to venture o'er? 
For not alone the river's sweep 

Might make a brave man quail: 
The foe are on the further side, 

Their shot comes fast as hail. 
God help us, if the middle isle 

We may not hope to win! 
Now, is there any of the host 

Will dare to venture in?' 

II 
* The ford is deep, the banks are steep, 

The island-shore lies wide: 
Nor man nor horse could stem its force. 

Or reach the further side. 
See there! amidst the willow boughs 

The serried bayonets gleam ; 
They've flung their bridge— they've won the isle; 

The foe have crossed the stream! 
Their volley flashes sharp and strong — 

By all the Saints, I trow. 
There never yet was soldier born 

Could force that passage now ! ' 



THE ISLAND OF THE SCOTS 

III 

So spoke the bold French Mareschal 

With him who led the van, 
Whilst rough and red before their view 

The turbid river ran. 
Nor bridge nor boat had they to cross 

The wild and swollen Rhine, 
And thundering on the other bank 

Far stretched the German line. 
Hard by there stood a swarthy man 

Was leaning on his sword. 
And a saddened smile lit up his face 

As he heard the Captain's word. 
*rve seen a wilder stream ere now 

Than that which rushes there; 
I've stemmed a heavier torrent yet 

And never thought to dare. 
If German steel be sharp and keen, 

Is ours not strong and true? 
There may be danger in the deed, 

But there is honour too.' 

IV 

The old lord in his saddle turned. 

And hastily he said — 
* Hath bold Duguesclin's fiery heart 

Awakened from the dead? 
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Thou art the leader of the Scots— 

Now well and sure I know, 
That gentle blood in dangerous hour 

Ne'er yet ran cold nor slow, 
And I have seen ye in the fight 

Do all that mortal may: 
If honour is the boon ye seek 

It may be won this day. 
The prize is in the middle isle, 

There lies the venturous way; 
And armies twain are on the plain, 

The daring deed to see — 
Now ask thy gallant company 

If they will follow thee ! ' 



Right gladsome looked the Captain then, 

And nothing did he say. 
But he turned him to his little band — 

Oh few, I ween, were they! 
The relics of the bravest force 

That ever fought in fray. 
No one of all that company 

But bore a gentle name. 
Not one whose fathers had not stood 

In Scotland's fields of fame. 
All they had marched with great Dundee 

To where he fought and fell, 
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And in the deadly battle-strife 

Had venged their leader well; 
And they had bent the knee to earth 

When every eye was dim, 
As o'er their hero*s buried corpse 

They sang the funeral hymn ; 
And they had trod the Pass once more, 

And stooped on either side 
To pluck the heather from the spot 

Where he had dropped and died; 
And they had bound it next their hearts, 

And ta'en a last farewell 
Of Scottish earth and Scottish sky, 

Where Scotland's glory fell. 
Then went they forth to foreign lands 

Like bent and broken men. 
Who leave their dearest hope behind, 

And may not turn again! 

VI 

* The stream,' he said, * is broad and deep. 

And stubborn is the foe — 
Yon island-strength is guarded well — 

Say, brothers, will ye go? 
From home and kin for many a year 

Our steps have wandered wide, 
And never may our bones be laid 

Our fathers' graves beside. 
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THE ISLAND OF THE SCOTS 

No sisters have we to lament, 

No wives to wail our fall ; 
The traitor's and the spoiler's hand 

Have reft our hearths of all. 
But we have hearts, and we have arms 

As strong to will and dare 
As when our ancient banners flew 

Within the northern air. 
Come, brothers; let me name a spell 

Shall rouse your souls again, 
And send the old blood bounding free 

Through pulse, and heart, and vein! 
Call back the days of bygone years — 

Be young and strong once more; 
Think yonder stream, so stark and red. 

Is one weVe crossed before. 
Rise, hill and glen! rise, crag and wood! 

Rise up on either hand — 
Again upon the Garry's banks, 

On Scottish soil we stand! 
Again I see the tartans wave. 

Again the trumpets ring; 
Again I hear our leader's call — 

* Upon them, for the King ! ' 
Stayed we behind that glorious day 

For roaring flood or linn ? 
The soul of Graeme is with us still — 

Now, brothers! will ye in?' 
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THE ISLAND OF THE SCOTS 

VII 

No stay — no pause. With one accord 

They grasped each others' hand, 
And plunged into the angry flood, 

That bold and dauntless band. 
High flew the spray above their heads, 

Yet onward still they bore. 
Midst cheer, and shout, and answering yell. 

And shot and cannon roar. 
* Now by the Holy Cross ! I swear. 

Since earth and sea began 
Was never such a daring deed 

Essayed by mortal man ! ' 

VIII 

Thick blew the smoke across the stream, 

And faster flashed the flame : 
The water plashed in hissing jets 

As ball and bullet came. 
Yet onwards pushed the Cavaliers 

All stern and undismayed. 
With thousand armed foes before, 

And none behind to aid. 
Once, as they neared the middle stream. 

So strong the torrent swept. 
That scarce that long and living wall, 

Their dangerous footing kept« 
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THE ISLAND OF THE SCOTS 

Then rose a warning cry behind, 

A joyous shout before : 
*The current's strong — the way is long — 

Theyll never reach the shore! 
See, see! They stagger in the midst. 

They waver in their line! 
Fire on the madmen! break their ranks, 

And whelm them in the Rhine ! ' 

IX 

Have you seen the tall trees swaying 

When the blast is piping shrill, 
And the whirlwind reels in fury 

Down the gorges of the hill ? 
How they tosa their mighty branches. 

Striving with the tempest's shock ; 
How they keep their place of vantage, 

Cleaving firmly ^to the rock ? 
Even so the Scottish warriors 

Held their own against the river; 
Though the water flashed around them. 

Not an eye was seen to quiver; 
Though the shot flew sharp and deadly. 

Not a man relaxed his hold: 
For their hearts were big and thrilling 

With the mighty thoughts of old. 
One word was spoke among them, 

And through the ranks it spread — 
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THE ISLAND OF THE SCOTS 

' Remember our dead Claverhouse ! * 

Was all the Captain said. 
Then, sternly bending forward, 

They struggled on awhile. 
Until they cleared the heavy stream, 

Then rushed towards the isle. 



The German heart is stout and true. 

The German arm is strong; 
The German foot goes seldom back 

Where armed foemen throng. 
But never had they &ced in field 

So stern a charge before. 
And never had they felt the sweep 

Of Scotland's broad claymore. 
Not fiercer pours the avalanche 

Adown the steep incline. 
That rises o'er the parent springs 

Of rough and rapid Rhine — 
Scarce swifter shoots the bolt from heaven 

Than came the Scottish band. 
Right up against the guarded trench, 

And o'er it, sword in hand. 
In vain their leaders forward press- 

They meet the deadly brand! 
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THE ISLAND OF THE SCOTS 

O lonely island of the Rhine, 

Where seed was never sown, 
What harvest lay upon thy sands, 

By those strong reapers thrown ? 
What saw the winter moon that night, 

As, struggling through the rain. 
She poured a wan and fitful light 

On marsh, and stream, and plain? 
A dreary spot with corpses strewn. 

And bayonets glistening round ; 
A broken bridge, a stranded boat, 

A bare and battered mound; 
And one huge watch-fire's kindled pile. 

That sent its quivering glare 
To tell the leaders of the host 

The conquering Scots were there! 
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And did they twine the laurel-wreath 

For those who fought so well? 
And did they honour those who lived, 

And weep for those who fell? 
What meed of thanks was given to them 

Let aged annals tell. 
Why should they twine the laurel-wreath- 

Why crown the cup with wine? 
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THE ISLAND OF THE SCOTS 

It was not Frenchman's blood that flowed 

So freely on the Rhine — 
A stranger band of beggared men 

Had done the venturous deed : 
The glory was to France alone, 

The danger was their meed. 
And what cared they for idle thanks 

From foreign prince and peer? 
What virtue had such honeyed words 

The exiles' hearts to cheer? 
What mattered it that men should vaunt, 

And loud and fondly swear, 
That higher feat of chivalry 

Was never wrought elsewhere? 
They bore within their breasts the grief 

That fame can never heal — 
The deep, unutterable woe 

Which none save exiles feel. 
Their hearts were yearning for the land 

They ne'er might see again — 
For Scotland's high and heathered hills. 

For mountain, loch, and glen — 
For those who haply lay at rest 

Beyond the distant sea. 
Beneath the green and daisied turf 

Where they would gladly be! 
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THE ISLAND OF THE SCOTS 

XII 

Long years went by. The lonely isle 

In Rhine's impetuous flood 
Has ta'en another name from those 

Who bought it with their blood: 
And though the legend does not live, 

For legends lightly die, 
The peasant, as he sees the stream 

In winter rolling by, 
And foaming o*er its channel-bed 

Between him and the spot 
Won by the warriors of the sword. 
Still calls that deep and dangerous ford 

The Passage of the Scot. 

William Aytoun 
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THE THREE FISHERS 

THREE fishers went sailing away to the West, 
Away to the West as the sun went down ; 
Each thought on the woman who loved him the best, 
And the children stood watching them out of 

the town; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And there's little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbour bar be moaning. 

Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower, 

And they trimmed the lamps as the sun went down; 
They looked at the squall, and they looked at 
the shower. 
And the night-rack came rolling up ragged 

and brown. 
But men must work, and women must weep. 
Though storms be sudden and waters deep, 
And the harbour bar be moaning. 

Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 

In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 
And the women are weeping and wringing their 
hands 
For those who will never come home to the town ; 
For men must work, and women must weep. 
And the sooner it 's over, the sooner to sleep ; 
And good-bye to the bar and its moaning. 
Charles Kingsley 
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HAROLD HARFAGER 

THE sun IS rising dimly red, 
The wind is wailing low and dread ; 
From his cliff the eagle sallies, 
leaves the wolf his darksome valleys. 
In the mist the ravens hover, 
Peep the wild dogs from the cover. 
Screaming, croaking, baying, yelling. 
Each in his wild accents telling, 
*Soon we feast on dead and dying. 
Fair-haired Harold's flag is flying.' 

Many a crest on air is streaming. 
Many a helmet darkly gleaming. 
Many an arm the axe uprears, 
Doomed to hew the wood of spears. 
All along the crowded ranks 
Horses neigh and armour clanks ; 
Chiefs are shouting, clarions ringing. 
Louder still the bard is singing, 

* Gather footmen, gather horsemen. 
To the field, ye valiant Norsemen! 

* Halt ye not for food or slumber, 
View not vantage, count not number: 
Jolly reapers, forward still; 

Grow the crop on vale or hill, 
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Thick or scattered, stiff or lithe, 
It shall down before the scythe. 
Forward with your sickles bright. 
Reap the harvest of the fight ; 
Onward footmen, onward horsemen, 
To the charge, ye gallant Norsemen ! 

' Fatal Choosers of the Slaughter, 

O'er you hovers Odin's daughter; 

Hear the choice she spreads before ye, — 

Victory, and wealth, and glory ; 

Or old Valhalla's roaring hail, 

Her ever-circling mead and ale. 

Where for eternity unite 

The joys of wassail and of fight. 

Headlong forward, foot and horsemen. 

Charge and fight, and die like Norsemen! 

Sir Walter Scott 
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THE DEAD WARRIOR 

HOME they brought her warrior dead: 
She nor swooned, nor uttered cry : 
All her maidens, watching, said, 
'She must weep or she will die.' 

Then they praised him, soft and low, 
Called him worthy to be loved. 

Truest friend and noblest foe ; 
Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 

Stole a maiden from her place, 

Lightly to the warrior stept. 
Took the £ice-cloth from the face; 

Yet she neither moved nor wept. 

Rose a nurse of ninety years, 

Set his child upon her knee — 
Like summer tempest came her tears — 

* Sweet my child, I live for thee.' 

Lord Tennyson 
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THE TWO HORSES 

FROM *THE BATTLE OF THE LAKE REGILLUS ' 

FAST, fast, with heels wild spurning, 
The dark-grey charger fled: 
He burst through ranks of fighting men ; 

He sprang o'er heaps of dead. 
His bridle far out-streaming, 

His flanks all blood and foam, 
He sought the southern mountains. 

The mountains of his home. 
The pass was steep and rugged, 

The wolves they howled and whined ; 
But he ran like a whirlwind up the pass, 

And he left the wolves behind. 
Through many a startled hamlet 

Thundered his flying feet; 
He rushed through the gate of Tusculum, 

He rushed up the long white street; 
He rushed by tower and temple. 

And paused not from his race 
Till he stood before his master's door 

In the stately market-place. 
And straightway round him gathered 

A pale and trembling crowd. 
And when they knew him, cries of rage 

Brake forth, and wailing loud : 
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And women rent their tresses 

For their great prince's fall ; 
And old men girt on their old swords, 

And went to man the wall. 

But, like a graven image, 

Black Auster kept his place, 
And ever wistfully he looked 

Into his master's face. 
The raven-mane that daily. 

With pats and fond caresses, 
The young Herminia washed and combed. 

And twined in even tresses. 
And decked with coloured ribands 

From her own gay attire, 
Hung sadly o'er her father's corpse 

In carnage and in mire. 

Lord Macaulay 
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THE SHAN VAN VOCHT 

OTHE French are on the sea, 
Says the Shan van vocht ; 
The French are on the sea, 
Says the Shan van vocht; 
O ! the French are in the bay, 
They'll be here without delay. 
And the Orange will decay, 
Says the Shan van vocht. 

O the French are in the bay. 
They'll be here by break of day. 
And the Orange will decay, 
Says the Shan van vocht 

And their camp it shall be where? 

Says the Shan van vocht ; 
Their camp it shall be where ? 

Says the Shan van vocht ; 
On the Currach of Kildare 
The boys they will be there. 
With their pikes in good repair^ 

Says the Shan van vocht. 

To the Currach of Kildare 
The boys they will repair, 
And Lord Edward will be there. 
Says the Shan van vocht. 
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Then what will the yeomen do? 

Says the Shan van vocht; 
What will the yeomen do? 

Says the Shan van vocht; 
What should the yeomen do 
But throw off the red and blue, 
And swear that theyll be true 

To the Shan van vocht? 

What should the yeomen do 
But throw off the red and blue, 
And swear that theyll be true 
To the Shan van vocht? 



And what colour will they wear? 

Says the Shan van vocht; 
What colour will they wear? 

Says the Shan van vocht; 
What colour should be seen 
Where our fathers* homes have been, 
But our own immortal Green ? 

Says the Shan van vocht. 

What colour should be seen 
Where our fathers' homes have been. 
But our own immortal Green ? 
Says the Shan van vocht. 
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And will Ireland then be free? 

Says the Shan van vocht; 
Will Ireland then be free ? 

Says the Shan van vocht; 
Yes! Ireland shall be free, 
From the centre to the sea; 
Then hurra! for Liberty! 

Says the Shan van vooht. 

Yes! Ireland shall be free, 
From the centre to the sea; 
Then hurra! for Liberty! 
Says the Shan van vocht. 



Anon. 
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THE RIVER 

SONG FROM * THE WATER-BABIES '. 

Clear and cool, clear and cool, 
By laughing shallow, and dreaming pool; 

Cool and clear, cool and clear. 
By shining shingle and foaming weir; 
Under the crag where the ouzel sings, 
And the ivied wall where the church-bell rings, 

Undefiled, for the undefiled; 
Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child. 



Dank and foul, dank and foul. 
By the smoky town in its murky cowl ; 

Foul and dank, foul and dank. 
By wharf and sewer and slimy bank ; 
Darker and darker the further I go, 
Baser and baser the richer I grow; 

Who dare sport with the sin-defiled? 
Shrink from me, turn from me, mother and child. 
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Strong and free, strong and free, 
The flood-gates are open, away to the sea, 

Free and strong, free and strong, 
Cleansing my streams as I hurry along 
To the golden sands, and the leaping bar, 
And the taintless tide that awaits me afar. 
As I lose myself in the infinite main. 
Like a soul that has sinned and is pardoned again. 

Undefiled, for the undefiled ; 
Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child. 

Charles Kingsley 
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FROM MORTE D'ARTHUR 

AND slowly answered Arthur from the barge : 
* The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
Comfort thyself: what comfort is in me? 
I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within Himself make pure ! but thou, 
If thou shouldst never see my face again, 
Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by 

prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy 

voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain. 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who caU them friend ? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 
But now farewell. I am going a long way 
With these thou se&t— if indeed I go— 
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(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 
To the island- valley of Avilion ; 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard-lawns 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea. 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.' 
So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink, like some full-breasted swan 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 
Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 
Looked one black dot against the verge of dawn, 
And on the mere the wailing died away. 

Lord Tennyson 
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EX OCCIDENTE VOX 

(A VOICE FROM THE WEST) 

ANY a year have my sons gone forth; 



Their bones are bleaching in field and flood ; 
They have carried my name from the ancient North, 
They have borne it high through water and blood. 

While the mariner's strength, and his ship, might 
last 
Steering straight for the Orient lands, 
Nor sweeping billow nor tearing blast 

Could wrench the helm from his straining 
hands ; 

And the onward march of my soldiers' line, 
Where was it broken by sword or sun ? 

The toil was theirs, and the prize was mine — 
Thus was an empire lost and won. 

Now my frontiers march on the Himalay snow, 
And my landmarks stand on its loftiest crest ; 

Where the winds blow soft on the pines below. 
There shall my legions halt and rest; 

And the men of the cities in all the plain. 
From the silent hills to the sounding sea, 

And a thousand tribes in the vast champaign, 
They follow no leader or lord but me. 

Sir Alfred Lyall 
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PART III 

ENGLAND, MY ENGLAND 

WHAT have I done for you, 
England, my England? 
What IS there I would not do, 

England, my own? 
With your glorious eyes austere. 
As the Lord were walking near, 
Whispering terrible things and dear 
As the Song on your bugles blown, 

England — 
Round the world on your bugles blown ! 

Where shall the watchful sun, 

England, my England, 
Match the master-work you've done, 

England, my own? 
When shall he rejoice agen 
Such a breed of mighty men 
As come forward, one to ten. 

To the Song on your bugles blown, 
England — 

Down the years on your bugles blown ? 
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ENGLAND, MY ENGLAND 

Ever the faith endures, 

England, my England: — 
*Take and break us: we are yours, 

England, my own! 
Life is good, and joy runs high 
Between Engh'sh earth and sky: 
Death is death ; but we shall die 

To the Song on your bugles blown, 
England — 

To the stars on your bugles blown ! ' 



They call you proud and hard, 

England, my England: 
You with worlds to watch and ward, 

England, my own! 
You whose mailed hand keeps the keys 
Of such teeming destinies, 
You could know nor dread nor ease 

Were the Song on your bugles blown, 
England, 

Roimd the Pit on your bugles blown! 

Mother of Ships whose might, 

England, my England, 
Is the fierce old Sea's delight, 

England, my own, 
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ENGLAND, MY ENGLAND 

Chosen daughter of the Lord, 
Spouse-in-Chief of the ancient Sword, 
There 's the menace of the Word 

In the Song on your bugles blown, 
England — 

Out of heaven on your bugles blown ! 

William Ernest Henley 



SOUND, LOUD THE CLARION 

SOUND, sound the clarion, fill the fife ! 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 

Sir Walter Scott 
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FAIR INKS 

OSAW ye not fair Ines? 
She's gone into the West, 
To dazzle when the sun is down, 
And rob the world of rest : 
She took our daylight with her, 
The smiles that we love best. 
With morning blushes on her cheek. 
And pearls upon her breast. 

turn again, fair Ines, 
Before the fall of night, 

For fear the Moon should shine alone. 

And stars unrivalled bright; 

And blessed will the lover be 

That walks beneath their light. 

And breathes the love against thy cheek 

1 dare not even write! 

Would I had been, fair Ines, 
That gallant cavalier. 
Who rode so gaily by thy side. 
And whispered thee so near! — 
Were there no bonny dames at home 
Or no true lovers here. 
That he should cross the seas to win 
The dearest of the dear ? 
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I saw thee, lovely Ines, 

Descend along the shore, 

With bands of noble gendemen, 

And banners waved before; 

And gentle youth and maidens gay, 

And snowy plumes they wore; — 

It would have been a beauteous dream, 

— If It had been no more ! 

Alas, alas, fair Ines, 

She went away with song. 

With Music waiting on her steps. 

And shoutings of the throng ; 

But some were sad, and felt no mirth, 

But only Music's wrong, 

In sounds that sang Farewell, Farewell, 

To her you've loved so long. 

Farewell, farewell, fair Ines, 

That vessel never bore 

So fair a lady on its deck, 

Nor danced so light before, — 

Alas for pleasure on the sea. 

And sorrow on the shore! 

The smile that blest one lover's heart 

Has broken many more! 
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BREAK, BREAK, BREAK 

BREAK, break, break, 
On thy cold grey stones, O Sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 

O well for the fisherman's boy, 

That he shouts with his sister at play! 

O well for the sailor lad, 

That he sings in his boat on the bay! 

And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 

But O for the touch of a vanished hand. 
And the sound of a voice that is still ! 

Break, break, break. 

At the foot of thy crags, O Sea ! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 

Will never come back to me. 

Lord Tennyson 
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THE LAST STAND 

BY this though deep the evening fell, 
Still rose the battle's deadly swell, 
For still the Scots, around their King, 
Unbroken, fought in desperate ring. 
Where's now their victor vaward wing, 

Where Hundy, and where Home? — 
O, for a blast of that dread horn. 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 

That to King Charles did come. 
When Rowland brave, and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer. 

On Roncesvalles died! 
Such blast might warn them, not in vain. 
To quit the plunder of the slain. 
And turn the doubtful day again, 

While yet on Flodden side. 
Afar, the Royal Standard flies. 
And round it toils, and bleeds, and dies, 

Our Caledonian pride! 

But as they left the darkening heath. 
More desperate grew the strife of death. 
The English shafts in volleys hailed. 
In headlong charge their horse assailed ; 
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Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweep 
To break the Scottish circle deep, 
That fought around their King. 
But yet, though thick the shafts as snow. 
Though charging knights like whirlwinds go, 
Though bill-men ply the ghastly blow. 

Unbroken was the ring; 
The stubborn spear-men still made good 
Their dark impenetrable wood, 
Each stepping where his comrade stood. 

The instant that he fell. 
No thought was there of dastard flight ; 
Linked in the serried phalanx tight. 
Groom fought like noble, squire h'ke knight. 

As fearlessly and well ; 
Till utter darkness closed her wing 
0*er their thin host and wounded King. 
Then skilful Surrey's sage commands 
Led back from strife his shattered bands ; 

And from the charge they drew, 
As mountain -waves, from wasted lands. 

Sweep back to ocean blue. 
Then did their loss his foemen know; 
Their King, their Lords, their mightiest low. 
They melted from the field as snow. 
When streams are swoln and south winds 
blow, 

Dissolves in silent dew. 
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Tweed's echoes heard the ceaseless plash, 

While many a broken band, 
Disordered, through her currents dash, 

To gain the Scottish land; 
To town and tower, to town and dale. 
To tell red Flodden's dismal tale. 
And raise the universal wail. 
Tradition, legend, tune, and song. 
Shall many an age that wail prolong: 
Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stern strife, and carnage drear. 

Of Flodden's fatal field. 
Where shivered was fair Scotland's spear, 

And broken was her shield! 

Sir Walter Scott 
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HOME-THOUGHTS, FROM THE SEA 

NOBLY, nobly Cape Saint Vincent to the 
North- West died away; 
Sunset ran, one glorious blood-red, reeking into 

Cadiz Bay; 
Bluish mid the burning water, full in face 

Trafalgar lay ; 
In the dimmest North-East distance, dawned 

Gibraltar grand and gray; 
'Here and here did England help me: how can 

I help England?' — say, 
Whoso turns as I, this evening, turn to God to 

praise and pray, 
While Jove's planet rises yonder, silent over 

Africa. 

Robert Browning 
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WATERLOO 

THERE was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave 

men; 
A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake 

again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell ; 
But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a 
rising knell! 

Did ye not hear it ? — No ; 't was but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street ; 
On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ; 
No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure 

meet 
To chase the glowing Hours with flying feet — 
But hark!— that heavy soimd bresdcs in once 

more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before! 
Arm! Arm! it is — it is— the cannon's opening 

roar! 
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WATERLOO 

Within a window'd niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival, 
And caught its tone with Death's prophetic 

ear; 
And when they smiled because he deemed it 

near, 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretched his father on a bloody bier, 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could 

quell ; 
He rushed into the field, and, foremost fighting, 

fell. 



Ah I then and there was hurrying to and fro. 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of dis- 
tress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveh'ness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking 

sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated; who could 

guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes. 
Since upon night so sweet such awful mom 
could rise! 
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And there was mounting in hot haste: the 

steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering 

car. 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 
And near, the beat of the alarpiing drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering, with white lips — *The foe! they 

come I they come I * 



And wild and high the * Cameron's gathering ' 

rose! 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon 

foes : — 
How in the noon of night that pibroch 

thrills, 
Savage and shrill! But with the breath which 

fills 
Their mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years. 
And Evan*s, Donald's fame rings in each clans* 

man's ears! 
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And Ardennes waves above them her green 

leaves, 
Dewy with nature's tear-drops as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught intimate e'er grieves, 
Over the unreturning brave, — alas! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall 

grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe 
And burning with high hope shall moulder cold 

and low. 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 
Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay. 
The midnight brought the signal sound of 

strife, 
The morn the marshalling in arms, — the day 
Battle's magnificently stern array! 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when 

rent 
The earth is covered thick with other clay, 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and 

pent, 
Rider and horse,— friend, foe, — in one red burial 

blent ! 

Lord Byron 
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A SPRIG OF ROWAN 

*^T^IS but a sprig of Rowan, 
X But it tells of a far-off land, 

Of a beach with wild grey rocks, 
Mingled with golden sand. 

Of a wide wide stretch of moorland, 

And behind a heathered hill, 
Of a little clump of Rowans 

Beside a tinkling rill. 

Of gently breaking wavelets 

Of a sparkling summer sea, 
And still the cry of sea-birds 

Is wafted back to me. 

It tells of a beautiful island 
Bedecked with summer flowers. 

With pathways green with bracken. 
Dewy with siunmer showers. 

Of a curlew flying homeward 

O'er the moor where the hill-sheep roam. 
While down the rugged pathways 

The kine come slowly home. 
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It tells of a summer sunset 
When all the heavens are gold, 

When the mountains are blue and purple, 
And the sea has glory untold. 

When the islands are black, like velvet, 

Till suddenly, the sun 
Sinks behind the purple mountains, 

And a summer's day is done. 

O litde sprig of Rowan 

Thou bringest back to me 
The memory of golden days 

In that land beyond the sea. 

Anon. 



FROM THE ANCIENT MARINER 

HE prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us. 
He made and loveth all. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
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BLOW, BUGLE, BLOW 

THE splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story : 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O hark, O hear! how thin and clear. 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing ! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O love, they die in yon rich sky, 

They faint on hill or field or river : 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul. 
And g^ow for ever and for ever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying. 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 

Lord Tennyson 
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FORGOTTEN 

ENGLAND ! and echo cries England, and all 
the world stands to admire 
Her fleets oflf the headlands of Progress, her flag 

on the capes of Desire, 
Her mailed hand that menaces Europe, her legions 

in Egypt and Ind — 
It is England, and England, and England, whose 

trumpets roll down on the wind ; 
But have they forgotten, forgotten, in peace and the 
fullness of days, 

Scotland, my Scotland, 
The triumph that tramped with your Seaforths, 
The glory that rode with your Greys? 

England ! we're proud of old England, and a hand 

we would lay in her hand; 
Her flag is our flag on the ocean, her trek is our 

trek on the land, 
Not a hero went forth from this England, when 

blood for his country was poured. 
But a Scotsman has stood by his shoulder to back 

his red sword with a sword: 

Verse i. Seaforths] a Highland regiment. 

Greys] Scots Greys, a famous cavalry regiment. 
Verse a. trek] trail or road. Dutch word. 
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Yet these have forgotten, forgotten the days of your 
prowess and pride, 

Scotland, my Scotland, 
The brave men you bred in the mountains, 
The keels that you laid in the Clyde. 

England ! and echo cries England ! and never more 

noble a name 
Shall sound on the stairways of Duty and ring 

through the archways of Fame ; 
But on the twin shields of our honour, the land of 

the heath and the flood 
May write the proud name that her heroes have 

writ on the ages in blood, 
That no more forgetting, forgetting, shared camp, 

and shared glory and g^ave, 
Scotland, my Scotland, 
The world shall stand forward and give you full 

guerdon for all that you gave. 

Will H. Ogilvie 

Verse 3. guerdon] reward. 
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SONNET ON WESTMINSTER BRIDGE 

EARTH has not anything to show more fair : 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 

A sight so touching in its majesty: 
This City now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare. 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 

Open unto the fields, and to the sky; 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill; 
Ne'er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will: 
Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep ; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still! 

William Wordsworth 
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BURIAL MARCH OF DUNDEE 

SOUND the fife, and cry the slogan— 
Let the pibroch shake the air 
With its wild triumphal music, 

Worthy of the freight we bear. 
Let the ancient hills of Scotland 

Hear once more the battle-song 
Swell within their glens and valleys 

As the clansmen march along! 
Never from the field of combat. 

Never from the deadly fray, 
Was a nobler trophy carried 

Than we bring with us to-day; 
Never, since the valiant Douglas 

On his dauntless bosom bore 
Good King Robert's heart— the priceless- 

To our dear Redeemer's shore! 
Lo! we bring with us the hero — 

Lo! we bring the conquering Graeme, 
Crowned as best beseems a victor 

From the altar of his fame ; 
Fresh and bleeding from the battle 

Whence his spirit took its flight. 
Midst the crashing charge of squadrons, 

And the thunder of the fight ! 
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Strike, I say, the notes of triumph, 

As we march o'er moor and lea! 
Is there any here will venture 

To bewail our dead Dundee? 
Let the widows of the traitors 

Weep until their eyes are dim! 
Wail ye may full well for Scotland — 

Let none dare to mourn for him! 
See! above his glorious body 

Lies the royal banner's fold — 
See ! his valiant blood is mingled 

With its crimson and its gold. 
See! how calm he looks and stately, 

Like a warrior on his shield. 
Waiting till the flush of morning 

Breaks along the batde-field! 
See — Oh never more, my comrades! 

Shall we see that falcon eye 
Redden with its inward lightning. 

As the hour of fight drew nigh; 
Never shall we hear the voice that. 

Clearer than the trumpet's call. 
Bade us strike for King and Country, 

Bade us win the field or fall! 
On the heights of Killiecrankie 

Yester-morn our army lay: 
Slowly rose the mist in columns 

From the river's broken way; 
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Hoarsely roared the swollen torrent, 

And the pass was wrapped in gloom, 
When the clansmen rose together 

From their lair amidst the broom. 
Then we belted on our tartans, 

And our bonnets down we drew. 
And we felt our broadswords' edges, 

And we proved them to be true; 
And we prayed the prayer of soldiers, 

And we cried the gathering-cry, 
And we clasped the hands of kinsmen, 

A'nd we swore to do or die ! 
Then our leader rode before us 

On his war-horse black as night — 
Well the Cameronian rebels 

Knew that charger in the fight ! — 
And a cry of exultation 

From the bearded warriors rose; 
For we loved the house of Claver'se, 

And we thought of good Montrose. 
But he raised his hand for silence — 

' Soldiers ! I have sworn a vow : 
Ere the evening-star shall glisten 

On SchehalUon's lofty brow, 
Either we shall rest in triumph, 

Or another of the Graemes 
Shall have died in battle-harness 

For his Country and King James ! 
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Think upon the Royal Martyr — 

Think of what his race endure — 
Think on him whom butchers murdered 

On the field of Magus Muir : — 
By his sacred blood I charge ye, 

By the ruined hearth and shrine — 
By the blighted hopes of Scotland, 

By your injuries and mine — 
Strike this day as if the anvil 

Lay beneath your blows the while, 
Be they Covenanting traitors, 

Or the brood of false Argyle ! 
Strike! and drive the trembling rebels 

Backwards o'er the stormy Forth; 
Let them tell their pale Convention 

How they fared within the North. 
Let them tell that Highland honour 

Is not to be bought nor sold, 
That we scorn their Prince's anger. 

As we loathe his foreign gold. 
Strike! and when the fight is over. 

If ye look in vain for me, 
Where the dead are lying thickest. 

Search for him that was Dundee!' 



Loudly then the hills re-echoed 
With our answer to his call, 
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But a deeper echo sounded 

In the bosoms of us all. 
For the lands of wide Breadalbane, 

Not a man who heard him speak 
Would that day have left the battle. 

Burning eye and flushing cheek 
Told the clansmen's fierce emotion, 

And they harder drew their breath; 
For their souls were strong within them, 

Stronger than the grasp of death. 
Soon we heard a challenge-trumpet 

Sounding in the pass below, 
And the distant tramp of horses. 

And the voices of the foe :" 
Down we crouched amid the bracken. 

Till the Lowland ranks drew near. 
Panting like the hounds in summer. 

When they scent the stately deer. 
From the dark defile emerging. 

Next we saw the squadrons come, 
Leslie's foot and Leven's troopers 

Marching to the tuck of drum ; 
Through the scattered wood of birches. 

O'er the broken ground and heath, 
Wound the long battalion slowly, 

Till they gained the field beneath; 
Then we bounded from our covert. — 

Judge how looked the Saxons then, 
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When they saw the rugged mountain 

Start to life with armed men! 
Like a tempest down the ridges, 

Swept the hurricane of steel, 
Rose the slogan of Macdonald — 

Flashed the broadsword of Lochiel ! 
Vainly sped the withering volley 

*Mongst the foremost of our band — 
On w^e poured until we met them, 

Foot to foot, and hand to hand. 
Horse and man went down like drift-w^ood 

When the floods are black at Yule, 
And their carcasses are whirling 

In the Garry's deepest pool. 
Horse and man went down before us — 

Living foe there tarried none 
On the field of Killiecrankie, 

When that stubborn fight was done! 

And the evening-star was shining 

On Schehallion's distant head, 
When we wiped our bloody broadswords, 

And returned to count the dead. 
There we found him, gashed and gory. 

Stretched upon the cumbered plain. 
As he told us where to seek him. 

In the thickest of the slain. 
And a smile was on his visage, 

For within his dying ear 
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Pealed the joyful note of triumph, 

And the clansmen's clamorous cheer: 
So, amidst the battle's thunder, 

Shot, and steel, and scorching flame. 
In the glory of his manhood 

Passed the spirit of the Graeme! 
Open wide the vaults of Athol, 

Where the bones of heroes rest — 
Open wide the hallowed portals 

To receive another guest! 
Last of Scots, and last of freemen — 

Last of all that dauntless race 
Who would rather die unsullied 

Than outlive the land's disgrace! 
O thou lion-hearted warrior! 

Reck not of the after- time : 
Honour may be deemed dishonour. 

Loyalty be called a crime. 
Sleep in i>eace with kindred ashes 

Of the noble and the true, 
Hands that never failed their country. 

Hearts that never baseness knew. 
Sleep ! — and till the latest trumpet 

Wakes the dead from earth and sea, 
Scotland shall not boast a braver 

Chieftain than our own Dundee! 

William Aytoiin 
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SWIFTLY walk o*er the western wave, 
Spirit of Night! 
Out of the misty eastern cave 

Where, all the long and lone daylight. 
Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear. 
Which make thee terrible and dear, — 
Swift be thy flight! 

II 

Wrap thy form in a mantle gray. 

Star-inwrought ; 
Blind with thine hair the eyes of Day ; 
Kiss her until she be wearied out, 
Then wander o'er city, and sea, and land. 
Touching all with thine opiate wand— 

Come, long-sought! 

Ill 

When I arose and saw the dawn, 

I sighed for thee; 
When light rode high, and the dew was gone. 
And noon lay heavy on flower and tree, 
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And the weary Day turned to his rest, 
Lingering like an unloved guest, 
I sighed for thee. 

IV 

Thy brother Death came, and cried, 
Wouldst thou me? 

Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed. 
Murmured like a noontide bee. 

Shall I nestle near thy side? 

Wouldst thou me? — And I replied. 
No, not thee. 



Death will come when thou art dead, 

Soon, too soon — 
Sleep will come when thou art fled; 
Of neither would I ask the boon 
I ask of thee, beloved Night — 
Swift be thine approaching flight. 

Come soon, soon! 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 
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THE DYING GLADIATOR 

I SEE before me the Gladiator lie: 
He leans upon his hand — his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his drooped head sinks gradually low — 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one. 
Like the first of a thunder-shower ; and now 
The arena swims around him — he is gone. 
Ere ceased the inhimian shout which hailed the 
wretch who won. 

He heard it, but he heeded not — his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 
He recked not of the life he lost nor prize, 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay. 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother — he, their sire, 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday — 
All this rushed with his blood — Shall he expire 
And unavenged? Arise! ye Goths, and glut 
your ire! 

Lord Byron 
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THE FORSAKEN MERMAN 

COME, dear children, let us away; 
Down and away below. 
Now my brothers call from the bay; 
Now the great winds shoreward blow; 
Now the salt tides seaward flow; 
Now the wild white horses play, 
Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 
Children dear, let us away. 
This way, this Way! 

Call her once before you go. 

Call once yet. 
In a voice that she will know: 

'Margaret! Margaret!' 
Children's voices should be dear 
(Call once more) to a mother's ear: 
Children's voices, wild with pain. 
Surely she will come again. 
Call her once and come away. 

This way, this way! 
* Mother dear, we cannot stay.' 
The wild white horses foam and fret. 
Margaret! Margaret! 
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Come, dear children, come away down. 

Call no more. 
One last look at the white-walled town, 
And the little grey church on the windy shore. 
Then come down. 
She will not come though you call all day. 
Come away, come away. 

Children dear, was it yesterday 
We heard the sweet bells over the bay.^ 
In the caverns where we lay, 
Through the surf and through the swell, 
The far-off sound of a silver bell ? 
Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep. 
Where the winds are all asleep ; 
Where the spent lights quiver and gleam; 
Where the salt weed sways in the stream; 
Where the sea-beasts, ranged all round, 
Feed in the ooze of their pasture- ground ; 
Where the sea-snakes coil and twine. 
Dry their mail, and bask in the brine; 
Where great whales come sailing by, 
Sail and sail, with unshut eye. 
Round the world for ever and aye? 
When did music come this way ? 
Children dear, was it yesterday? 

Children dear, was it yesterday 
(Call yet once) that she went away? 
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Once she sate with you and me, 

On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea, 
And the youngest sate on her knee. 

She combed its bright hair, and she tended 
it weU, 

When down swung the sound of the far-off bell. 

She sighed, she looked up through the clear green 
sea. 

She said, *I must go, for my kinsfolk pray 

In the little grey church on the shore to-day. 

Twill be Easter-time in the world — ah me! 

And I lose my poor soul. Merman, here with 
thee.' 

I said, 'Go up, dear heart, through the waves. 

Say thy prayer, and come back to the kind sea- 
caves.' 

She smiled, she went up through the surf in 
the bay. 
Children dear, was it yesterday? 

Children dear, were we long alone ? 
' The sea grows stormy, the litde ones moan. 
Long prayers,' I said, 'in the world they say. 
Come,' I said, and we rose through the surf in 

the bay. 
We went up the beach, by the sandy dow^n 
Where the sea-stocks bloom, to the white-walled 
town. 
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Through the narrow paved streets, where all was 

still, 
To the little grey church on the windy hiU. 
From the church came a murmur of folk at their 

prayers, 
But we stood without in the cold-blowing airs. 
We climbed on the graves, on the stones worn 

with rains, 
And we gazed up the aisle through the small 
leaded panes. 
She sate by the pillar; we saw her clear: 
* Margaret, hist! come quick, we are here. 
Dear heart,' I said, 'we are long alone. 
The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan.' 
But, ah! she gave me never a look, 
For her eyes were sealed to the holy book. 
Loud prays the priest; shut stands the door. 
Come away, children, call no more. 
Come away, come down, call no more. 

Down, down, down; 
Down to the depths of the sea. 
She sits at her wheel in the humming town, 

Singing most joyfully. 
Hark what she sings : ' O joy, O joy. 
For the humming street, and the child with 

its toy. 
For the priest, and the bell, and the holy well. 
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For the wheel where I spun, 

And the blessed light of the sun.' 

And so she sings her fill, 

Singing most joyfully, 

Till the shuttle falls from her hand. 

And the whizzing wheel stands still. 
She steals to the window, and looks at the sand ; 

And over the sand at the sea; 

And her eyes are set in a stare ; 

And anon there breaks a sigh, 

And anon there drops a tear. 

From a sorrow-clouded eye, 

And a heart sorrow-laden, 
A long, long sigh 
For the cold strange eyes of a little Mermaiden, 

And the gleam of her golden hair. 

Come away, away, children. 
Come children, come down. 
The hoarse wind blows colder; 
Lights shine in the town. 
She will start from her slumber 
When gusts shake the door; 
She will hear the winds howling, 
Will hear the waves roar. 
We shall see, while above us 
The waves roar and whirl, 
A ceiling of amber, 
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A pavement of pearl. 
Singing, ' Here came a mortal, 
But faithless was she: 
And alone dwell for ever 
The kings of the sea.* 

But, children, at midnight. 
When soft the winds blow; 
When clear falls the moonlight ; 
When spring-tides are low: 
When sweet airs come seaward 
From heaths starred with broom; 
And high rocks throw mildly 
On the blanched sands a gloom: 
Up the still, glistening beaches. 
Up the creeks we will hie; 
Over banks of bright .seaweed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry. 
We w411 gaze, from the sand-hills, 
At the white, sleeping town; 
At the church on the hill-side — 

And then come back down. 
Singing, 'There dwells a loved one. 

But cruel is she. 
She left lonely for ever 

The kings of the sea.' 

Matthew Arnold 
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ON AN OLD ROMAN HELMET 
(found at newstead) 

A HELMET of the legion, this, 
That long and deep hath lain, 
Come back to taste the living kiss 

Of sun and wind again. 
Ah! touch it with a reverent hand. 

For in its burnished dome 
Lies here within this distant land 
The glory that was Rome! 

The tides of sixteen hundred years 

Have flowed and ebbed, and flowed. 
And yet — I see the tossing spears 

Come up the Roman Road; 
While, high above the trumpets pealed. 

The eagles lift and fall. 
And all un3een, the War God's shield 

Floats guardian over all! 

Who marched beneath yon gilded helm? 

Who wore yon casque a-shine? 
A leader mighty in the realm? 

A soldier of the line ? 

Newstead] a village near Melrose in Scotland, where a helmet 
was found in a recently excavated Roman camp. 
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The proud patrician takes his rest 
The spearman^s bones beside, 

And earth who knows their secret best 
Gives this of all their pride. 

With sunlight on that golden crest, 

Maybe some Roman guard, 
Set free from duty, wandered West 

Through Memory's gates unbarred; 
Or, climbing Eildon cleft in three. 

Grown sick at heart for home. 
Looked eastward to the grey North Sea 

That paved the road to Rome! 

Or by the Queen of Border Streams 

That flowed his camp beneath 
Long dallied w4th the dearer dreams 

Of love as old as death, 
And doffed that helm to dry lips' need 

And dipped it in the tide. 
And pledged in brimming wine of Tweed 

A maid on Tiber-side! 

Years pass, and Time keeps tally. 
And Pride takes earth for tomb, 

While down the Melrose valley 
Corn grows and roses bloom; 

Verse 4. Eildon] a mountain near Melrose, supposed to have 
been cut in three by the wizard Michael Scott. 
Verse 5. Queen of Border Streams] Tweed. 
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The red suns set, the red suns rise, 
The ploughs lift through the loam, 

And In one earth-worn helmet lies 
The majesty of Rome ! 

Will H. Ogilvie 



VENICE 

ONCE did She hold the gorgeous East in fee ; 
And was the safeguard of the West : the 
worth 

Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 
Venice, the eldest Child of Liberty. 

She was a maiden City, bright and free 

No guile seduced, no force could violate; 
And, when she took unto herself a Mate, 
She must espouse the everlasting Sea. 
And w^hat if she had seen those glories fade, 

Those titles vanish, and that strength decay ; 
Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 

When her long life hath reached its final day: 
Men are we, and must grieve when even the Shade 

Of that which once was great is passed away. 

William Wordsworth 
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THE PRIVATE OF THE BUFFS 

LAST night, among his fellow roughs, 
He jested, quaffed, and swore ; 
A drunken private of the Buffs, 

Who never looked before. 
To-day, beneath the foeman*s frown. 

He stands in Elgin's place. 
Ambassador from Britain's crown 
And type of all her race. 

Poor, reckless, rude, low-bom, untaught, 

Bewildered, and alone, 
A heart, with English instinct fraught. 

He yet can call his own. 
Ay, tear his body limb from limb, 

Bring cord, or axe, or flame: 
He only knows, that not through him 

Shall England come to shame. 

Far Kentish hop-fields round him seemed. 
Like dreams, to come and go ; 

Bright leagues of cherry-blossom gleamed, 
One sheet of living snow ; 
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The smoke, above his father's door, 

In grey soft eddyings hung: 
Must he then watch it rise no more, 

Doomed by himself, so young? 

Yes, honour calls!— with strength like steel 

He put the vision by. 
Let dusky Indians whine and kneel; 

An English lad must die. 
And thus, with eyes that would not shrink, 

With knee to man unbent, 
Unfaltering on its dreadful brink. 

To his red grave he went 

Vain, mightiest fleets of iron framed ; 

Vain, those all-shattering guns ; 
Unless proud England keep, untamed. 

The strong heart of her sons. 
So, let his name through Eiu"ope ring — 

A man of mean estate. 
Who died, as firm as Sparta's king. 

Because his soul was great. 

Sir Francis H. Doyle 
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A CANADIAN BOAT-SONG 

LISTEN to me as when ye heard our fathers 
Sing long ago the songs of other shores, 
Listen to me and then in chorus gather 

All your deep voices as ye pull your oars. 
Fair these broad meads, these hoary woods are 
grand, 
But we are exiles from our father s land. 

From the lone shieling on the misty island 
Mountains divide us and a waste of seas, 

Yet the blood is strong, and the heart is Highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides. 

We ne'er shall tread the fancy-haunted valley 
Where *twixt dark hills creeps out the small clear 
stream. 

In arms around the patriarch banner rally. 
Nor see the moon on Royal tombstones gleam. 

Verse 9. shieling] cottage. 
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When the bold kindred in the times long vanished 
Conquered the soil and fortified the keep, 

No seer foretold their children would be banished, 
That some degenerate lord might boast his sheep. 

Come, foreign raid, let discord burst in slaughter, 
O then for clansmen true and stern claymore. 

The hearts that would have shed their blood like 
water, 
Beat heavily beyond the Atlantic roar. 

Anon. 

Verse 5. claymore] sword. 
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SAY NOT THE STRUGGLE NAUGHT 
AVAILETH 

SAY not the struggle naught availeth, 
The labour and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 

And as things have been they remain. 

If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 

It may be, in yon smoke concealed. 
Your comrades chase e en now the fliers, 

And, but for you, possess the field. 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain. 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making. 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 

And not by eastern windows only. 

When daylight comes, comes in the light; 

In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly! 
But westward, look, the land is bright I 

Arthur Hugh Clough 
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A JACOBITE»S EXILE, 1746 

THE weary day rins down and dies, 
The weary night wears through : 
And never an hour is fair wi' flower, 
And never a flower wi' dew. 

I would the day were night for me, 

I would the night were day: 
For then would I stand in my ain fair land, 

As now in dreams I may. 

O lordly flow the Loire and Seine, 

And loud the dark Diu-ance: 
But bonnier shine the braes of Tyne 

Than a' the fields of France ; 
And the waves of Till that speak sae still 

Gleam goodlier where they glance. 

O weel were they that fell fighting 

On dark Drumossie's day : 
They keep their hame ayont the faem, 

And we die far away. 

O sound they sleep, and saft, and deep, 

But night and day wake we; 
And ever between the sea-banks green 

Sounds loud the sundering sea. 
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And ill we sleep, sae sair we weep, 

But sweet and fast sleep they ; 
And the mool that haps them roun' and laps them 

Is e'en their country's clay; 
But the land we tread that are not dead 

Is strange as night by day. 

Strange as night in a strange man's sight, 

Though fair as dawn it be : 
For what is here that a stranger's cheer 

Should yet wax blithe to see? 

The hills stand steep, the dells lie deep. 

The fields are green and gold: 
The hill-streams sing, and the hill-sides ring, 

As ours at home of old. 

But hills and flowers are nane of oiu^. 

And ours are oversea: 
And the kind strange land whereon we stand, 

It wotsna what were we 
Or ever we came, wi' scathe and shame. 

To try what end might be. 

Scathe, and shame, and a waefu' name. 

And a weary time and strange, 
Have they that seeing a weird for dreeing 

Can die, and cannot change. 

Verse 6. mool] mould. 

Verse lo. to dree your weird] to accomplish your fate. 
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Shame and scorn may we thole that mourn, 

Though sair be they to dree: 
But ill may we bide the thoughts we hide, 

Mair keen than wind and sea. 

Ill may we thole the night's watches. 

And ill the w^eary day : 
And the dreams that keep the gates of sleep, 

A waefu* gift gie they; 
For the sangs they sing us, the sights they bring 
us, 

The morn blaws all away. 

On Aikenshaw the sun blinks braw, 

The burn rins blithe and fain : 
There 's nought wi' me I wadna gie 

To look thereon again. 

On Keilder-side the wind blaws wide; 

There soimds nae hunting-horn 
That rings sae sweet as the winds that beat 

Round banks where Tyne is born. 

The Wansbeck sings with all her springs. 

The bents and braes give ear ; 
But the wood that rings wi' the sang she sings 

I may not see nor hear; 
For far and far thae blithe burns are, 

And strange is a' thing near. 

Verse ii. thole] bear. 
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The light there lightens, the day there brightens, 

The loud wind there lives free: 
Nae light comes nigh me or wind blaws by me 

That I wad hear or see. 

But O gin I were there again, 

Afar ayont the faem, 
Cauld and dead in the sweet saft bed 

That haps my sires at hame! 

We'll see nae mair the sea-banks fair, 
And the sweet grey gleaming sky. 

And the lordly strand of Northumberland, 
And the goodly towers thereby: 

And none shall know but the winds that blow 
The graves wherein we lie. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne 
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TO A SKYLARK 

AIL to thee, blithe Spirit ! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from Heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest 

Like a cloud of fire ; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 

In the golden lightning 

Of the sunken sun 
0*er which clouds are brightening, 

Thou dost float and run. 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 

The pale purple even 

Melts around thy flight ; 
Like a star of Heaven 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight, 
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Keen as are the arrows 

Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 

In the white dawn clear 
Until we hardly see— we feel that it is there. 

All the earth and air 

With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and Heaven is over- 
flowed. 

What thou art we know not; 

What is most like thee? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 

Like a Poet hidden 

In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden. 

Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not : 

Like a high-born maiden 

In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hoiu- 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her 
bower: 
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Like a glow-worm golden 

In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from 
the view: 

Like a rose embowered 

In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflowered, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes feint with too much sweet those heavy -winged 
thieves. 

Sound of vernal showers 

On the twinkling grass. 
Rain-awakened flowers, 

All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 

Teach us. Sprite or Bird, 

What sweet thoughts are thine: 

I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 

Chorus Hymeneal 

Or triumphal chaunt 
Matched with thine, would be all 

But an empty vaunt — 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 
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What objects are the fountains 

Of thy happy strain ? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains? 
What shapes of sky or plain ? 
What love of thine own kind ? what ignorance of 
pain? 

With thy clear keen joyance 

Languor cannot be: 
Shadow of annoyance 

Never came near thee: 
Thou lovest — but ne'er knew love's sad satiety. 

Waking or asleep 

Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 

Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream ? 

We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not: 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought. 

Yet if we could scorn 

Hate, and pride, and fear ; 
If we were things bom 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 
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Better than all measures 

Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 

That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground ! 

Teach me half the gladness 

That thy brain must know. 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow 
The world should listen then, as I am listening 
now ! 

Pp:rcy Bysshe Shelley 
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FROM IN MEMORIAM 

RING out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light : 
The year is dying in the night; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new, 

Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind. 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor. 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 

Ring out a slowly dying cause. 

And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes. 

But ring the fuller minstrel in. 
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Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, ^ 

Ring in the common love of good. 

Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 

Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 

Ring out the thousand wars of old. 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

Lord Tennyson 
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THE ISLES OF GREECE 

THE isles of Greece, the isles of Greece ! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace. 

Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all, except their sun, is set. 

The Scian and the Teian muse. 
The hero's harp, the lover's lute, 

Have found the fame your shores refuse: 
Their place of birth alone is mute 

To sounds which echo further west 

Than your sires' * Islands of the Blest '. 

The mountains look on Marathon — 
And Marathon looks on the sea; 

And musing there an hour alone, 

I dreamed that Greece might still be free; 

For standing on the Persians' grave, 

I could not deem myself a slave. 

A king sate on the rocky brow 
Which looks o*er sea-born Salamis; 

And ships, by thousands, lay below. 
And men in nations; — all were his! 

He counted them at break of day — 

And when the sun set where were they? 
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And where are they? and where art thou, 
My country ? On thy voiceless shore 

The heroic lay is tuneless now — 
The heroic bosom beats no more! 

And must thy lyre, so long divine, 

Degenerate into hands like mine? 

Tis something, in the dearth of fame. 
Though linked among a fettered race, 

To feel at least a patriot*s shame. 
Even as I sing, suffuse my face; 

For what is left the poet here? 

For Greeks a blush — for Greece a tear. 

Must we but weep o'er days more blest? 

Must we but blush?— Our fathers bled. 
Earth! render back from out thy breast 

A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 
Of the three hundred grant but three, 
To make a new Thermopylae! 

What, silent still ? and silent all ? 

Ah ! no ; —the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent's fall, 

And answer, 'Let one living head, 
But one arise,— we come, we come!* 
Tis but the living who are dumb. 
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In vain — in vain: strike other chords; 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 

And shed the blood of Scio's vine ! 
Hark! rising to the ignoble call — 
How answers each bold Bacchanal! 

You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet; 

Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ? 
Of two such lessons, why forget 

The nobler and the manlier one? 
You have the letters Cadmus gave — 
Think ye he meant them for a slave? 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 

We will not think of themes like these ! 
It made Anacreon*s song divine : 

He served — but served Polycrates — 
A tyrant; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 

The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom*s best and bravest friend 
That tyrant ivas Miltiades! 

Oh! that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind ! 
Such chains as his were sure to bind. 
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Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 

On Suli's rock, and Parga's shore, 
Exists the remnant of a line 

Such as the Doric mothers bore; 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 

Trust not for freedom to the Franks — 
They have a king who buys and sells; 

In native swords, and native ranks, 
The only hope of courage dwells : 

But Turkish force, and Latin fraud, 

Would break your shield, however broad. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 

Our virgins dance beneath the shade — 
I see their glorious black eyes shine; 

But gazing on each glowing maid, 
My own the burning tear-drop laves. 
To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 

Place me on Sunium's marbled steep, 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 

May hear our mutual murmurs sweep; 
There, swan-like^ let me sing and die: 

A land of slaves shall ne'er be mine — 

Dash down yon cup of Samian wine ! 

Lord Byron 
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LOOKIN* BACK 

WATHERS o' Moyle an' the white guUs 
flyin\ 
Since I was near ye what have I seen ? 
Deep great seas, an* a sthrong wind sighin' 
Night an' day where the waves are green. 
Siruth na Moiley the wind goes sighin' 
Over a waste o' wathers green. 

Slemish an' Trostan, dark wi' heather, 
High are the Rockies, airy-blue; 
Sure ye have snows in the winter weather, 
Here they're lyin' the long year through. 
Snows are fair in the summer weather, 
Och, an' the shadows between are blue! 

Lone Glen Dun an' the wild glen flowers. 
Little ye know if the prairie is sweet. 
Roses for miles, an' redder than ours 
Spring here undher the horses' feet, 
Ay, an' the black-eyed gold sunflowers, — 
Not as the glen flowers small an' sweet. 
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LOOKIN' BACK 

Wathers o' Moyle, I hear ye callin' 
Clearer for half o' the world between, 
Antrim hills an* the wet rain fallin* 
Whiles ye are nearer than snow-tops keen: 
Dreams o' the night an' a night wind callin* — 
What is the half o' the world between? 

MoiRA O'Neill 



ORPHEUS 

ORPHEUS with his lute made trees 
And the mountain tops that freeze 
Bow themselves when he did. sing: 
To his music plants and flowers 
Ever sprung ; as sun and showers 
There had made a lasting spring. 

Every thing that heard him play, 
Even the billows of the sea, 

Hung their heads and then lay by. 
In sweet music is such art. 

Killing care and grief of heart 

Fall asleep, or hearing, die. 

Shakespeare 
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THE MASSACRE OF PIEMONT 



thy slaughtered saint3, 



AVENGE, O Lord, 
whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold; 
Even them who Icept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipt stocks and stones, 
Forget not: in thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piemontese, that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their 
moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To Heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes 

sow 
0*er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant: that from these may grow 
A hundred-fold, who, having learnt thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe. 

John Milton 
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THE SAILING OF THE LONG-SHIPS 

OCTOBER, 1899 

THEY saw the cables loosened, they saw the 
gangways cleared, 
They heard the women weeping, they heard the 

men that cheered; 
Far oflF, far oflF, the tumult faded and died away, 
And all alone the sea-wind came singing up the 
Bay. 

* I came by Cape St. Vincent, I came by Trafalgar, 
I swept from Torres Vedras to golden Vigo Bar, 
I saw the beacons blazing that fired the world 

with light 
When down their ancient highway your fathers 
passed to fight. 

* O race of tireless fighters, flushed with a youth 

renewed, 

Right well the wars of Freedom befit the Sea- 
kings' brood; 

Yet as ye go forget not the fame of yonder 
shore. 

The fame ye owe your fathers and the old time 
before. 
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' Long-sufFering were the Sea-kings, they were 

not swift to kill, 
But when the sands had fallen they waited no 

man's will; 
Though all the world forbade them, they counted 

not nor cared, 
They weighed not help or hindrance, they did 

the thing they dared. 

' The Sea-kings loved not boasting, they cursed 

not him that cursed. 
They honoured all men duly, and him that faced 

them, first ; 
They strove and knew not hatred, they smote and 

toiled to save. 
They tended whom they vanquished, they praised 

the fallen brave. 

' Their fiime 's on Torres Vedras, their fame 's on 

Vigo Bar, 
Far-flashed to Cape St. Vincent it bums from 

Trafalgar; 
Mark as ye go the beacons that woke the world 

with light 
When down their ancient highway your fathers 

passed to fight.' 

Henry Newbolt 
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AUTUMN 

SEASON of mists and mellow fruitfulness ! 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun ; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves 
run; 
To bend with apples the mosspd cottage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 

To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease. 
For Summer has o'er-brimmed their clammy 
cells. 

Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind ; 
Or on a half-reaped furrow sound asleep. 

Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy 
hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined 
flowers ; 
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And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook; 
Or by a cider-press, with patient look, 

Thou watchest the last oozings hours by 
hours. 

Where are the songs of Spring ? Ay, where are 
they? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too, — 
While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day. 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue; 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn ; 
Hedge-crickets sing; and now with treble soft 
The redbreast whistles from a garden-croft; 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 

John Keats 
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THE EXECUTION OF MONTROSE 

I 

COME hither, Evan Cameron! 
Come, stand beside my knee — 
I hear the river roaring down 

Towards the wintry sea. 
There *s shouting on the mountain side, 

There *s war within the blast — 
Old faces look upon me, 

Old forms go trooping past. 
I hear the pibroch walling 

Amidst the din of fight. 
And my dim spirit wakes again 

Upon the verge of night ! 

II 
'Twas I that led the Highland host 

Through wild Lochaber's snows. 
What time the plaided clans came down 

To battle with Montrose. 
IVe told thee how the Southrons fell 

Beneath the broad claymore. 
And how we smote the Campbell clan 

By Inverlochy's shore. 
IVe told thee how we swept Dundee, 

And tamed the Lindsay's pride; 
But never have I told thee yet 

How the Great Marquis died! 
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THE EXECUTION OF MONTROSE 

III 

A traitor sold him to his foes; 

O deed of deathless shame ! 
I charge thee, boy, if e'er thou meet 

With one of Assynt's name — 
Be it upon the mountain's side, 

Or yet within the glen, 
Stand he in martial gear alone, 

Or backed by armed men — 
Face him, as thou wouldst face the man 

Who wronged thy sire's renown; 
Remember of what blood thou art, 

And strike the caitiff down ! 

IV 

They brought him to the Watergate, 

Hard bound with hempen span. 
As though they held a lion there, 

And not a 'fenceless man. 
They set him high upon a cart — 

The hangman rode below — 
They drew his hands behind his back, 

And bared his noble brow. 
Then, as a hound is slipped from leash. 

They cheered the common throngs 
And blew the note with yell and shout, 

And bade him pass along. 
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It would have made a brave man's heart 

Grow sad and sick that day, 
To watch the keen malignant eyes 

Bent down on that array. 
There stood the Whig west-country lords 

In balcony and bow, 
There sat their gaunt and withered dames, 

And their daughters all a-row ; 
And every open window 

Was full as full might be. 
With black-robed Covenanting carles, 

That goodly sport to see! 

VI 

But when he came, though pale and wan, 

He looked so great and high. 
So noble was his manly front. 

So calm his steadfast eye; — 
The rabble rout forbore to shout. 

And each man held his breath. 
For well they knew the hero's soul 

Was face to face with death. 
And then a mournful shudder 

Through all the people crept. 
And some that came to scoff at him, 

Now turned aside and wept. 
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vn 

But onwards — always onwards, 

In silence and in gloom, 
The dreary pageant laboured, 

Till it reached the house of doom : 
Then first a woman's voice was heard 

In jeer and laughter loud, 
And an angry cry and a hiss arose 

From the heart of the tossing crowd : 
Then, as the Graeme looked upwards. 

He met the ugly smile 
Of him who sold his King for gold — 

The master-fiend Argyle! 

VIII 

The Marquis gazed a moment. 

And nothing did he say, 
But the cheek of Argyle grew ghastly pale, 

And he turned his eyes away. 
The painted harlot by his side. 

She shook through every limb, 
For a roar like thunder swept the street, 

And hands were clenched at him, 
And a Saxon soldier cried aloud, 

*Back, coward, from thy place! 
For seven long years thou hast not dared 

To look him in the face.' 
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EX 

Had I been there with sword in hand, 

And fifty Camerons by, 
That day through high Dunedin's streets, 

Had pealed the slogan cry. 
Not all their troops of trampling horse, 

Nor might of mailed men — 
Not all the rebels of the south 

Had borne us backwards then! 
Once more his foot on Highland heath 

Had trod as free as air. 
Or I, and all who bore my name, 

Been laid around him there! 



It might not be. They placed him next 

Within the solemn hall, 
Where once the Scottish Kings were throned 

Amidst their nobles all. 
But there was dust of vulgar feet 

On that polluted floor, 
And perjured traitors filled the place 

Where good men sate before. 
With savage glee came Warristoun 

To read the murderous doom. 
And then uprose the great Montrose 

In the middle of the room. 
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XI 

'Now by my faith as belted knight, 

And by the name I bear, 
And by the bright Saint Andrew's cross 

That waves above us there — 
Yea, by a greater, mightier oath — 

And oh, that such should be!— 
By that dark stream of royal blood 

That lies 'twixt you and me — 
I have not sought in battle-field 

A wreath of such renown. 
Nor dared I hope, on my dying day, 

To win the martyr's crown! 

XII 

'There is a chamber far away 

Where sleep the good and brave. 
But a better place ye have named for me 

Than by my father's grave. 
For truth and right, *gainst treason's might, 

This hand hath always striven. 
And ye raise it up for a witness still 

In the eye of earth and heaven. 
Then nail my head on yonder tower — 

Give every town a limb — 
And God who made shall gather them: 

I go fjrom you to Him ! ' 
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XIII 

The morning dawned full darkly, 

The rain came flashing down, 
And the jagged, streak of the levin-bolt 

Lit up the gloomy town : 
The heavens were thundering out their wrath, 

The fatal hour was come; 
Yet ever sounded sullenly 

The trumpet and the drum. 
There was madness on the earth below. 

And anger in the sky, 
And young and old, and rich and poor, 

Came forth to see him die. 

XIV 

Ah, God! that ghastly gibbet! 

How dismal 'tis to see 
The great tall spectral skeleton, 

The ladder, and the tree! 
Hark ! hark ! it is the clash of arms — 

The bells begin to toll — 
He is coming! he is coming! 

God's mercy on his soul! 
One last long peal of thunder — 

The clouds are cleared away, 
And the glorious sun once more looks down 

Amidst the dazzling day. 
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XV 

He is coining! he is coming! 

Like a bridegroom from his room, 
Came the hero from his prison 

To the scaffold and the doom. 
There was glory on his forehead, 

There was lustre in his eye. 
And he never walked to batde 

More proudly than to die: 
There was colour in his visage, 

Though the cheeks of all were wan, 
And they marvelled as they saw him pass. 

That great and goodly man! 

XVI 

He mounted up the scaffold. 

And he turned him to the crowd; 
But they dared not trust the people. 

So he might not speak aloud. 
But he looked upon the heavens, 

And they were clear and blue. 
And in the liquid ether 

The eye of God shone through : 
Yet a black and murky batdement 

Lay resting on the hill, 
As though the thunder slept within — 

All else was calm and still. 
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XVII 

The grim Geneva ministers 

With anxious scowl drew near, 
As you have seen the ravens flock 

Around the dying deer. 
He would not deign them word nor sign, 

But alone he bent the knee; 
And veiled his face for Christ's dear grace 

Beneath the gallows-tree. 
Then radiant and serene he rose, 

And cast his cloak away: 
For he had ta*en his latest look 

Of earth, and sun, and day. 

XVIII 
A beam of light fell o er him, 

Like a glory round the shriven, 
And he climbed the lofty ladder 

As it were the path to heaven. 
Then came a flash from out the cloud, 

And a stunning thunder roll, 
And no man dared to look aloft. 

For fear was on every soul. 
There was another heavy sound, 

A hush and then a groan ; 
And darkness swept across the sky- 

The work of death was done ! 

William Aytoun 



THE BEST SCHOOL OF ALL 

IT*S good to see the School we knew, 
The land of youth and dream, 
To greet again the rule we knew 

Before we took the stream : 
Though long we Ve missed the sight of her, 

Our hearts may not forget; 
WeVe lost the old delight of her. 
We keep her honour yet. 

We'll hofiour yet the School we knew^ 

The best School of all: 
We'll honour yet the rule we knew^ 

Till the last bell call. 
For^ working days or holidays^ 
And glad or melancholy daySy 
They were great days and Jolly days 

At the best School of all. 

The stars and sounding vanities 

That half the crowd bewitch, 
What are they but inanities 

To him that treads the pitch? 
And where 's the wealth, I'm wondering, 

Could buy the cheers that roll 
When the last charge goes thundering 

Beneath the twilight goal? 
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The men that tanned the hide of us, 

Our daily foes and friends, 
They shall not lose their pride of us 

However the journey ends. 
Their voice, to us who sing of it, 

No more its message bears, 
But the round world shall ring of it 

And all we are be theirs. 

To speak of Fame a venture is, 

There *s little here can bide. 
But we may face the centuries, 

And dare the deepening tide: 
For though the dust that *s part of us 

To dust again be gone, 
Yet here shall beat the heart of us — 

The School we handed on! 

We'U honour yet the School we knew^ 

The best School of all: 
We'll honour yet the rule we kftew^ 

Till the last bell call 
For, working days or holidays^ 
And glad or melancholy daySy 
They were great days and jolly days 

At the best School of all. 

Henry Newbolt 
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thf: ocean 

ROLL on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean — 
roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with the shore ; upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own, 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan. 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and un- 
known. 

His steps are not upon thy paths,— thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him, — thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee; the vile strength 

he wields 
For earth's destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies. 
And send'st him, shivering in thy playful spray 
And howling, to his Gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 
And dashest him again to earth: — there let 

him lay. 
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THE OCEAN 

The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals. 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war — 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake. 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride or spoils of Trafalgar. 



Thy shores are empires, changed in all save 

thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they? 
Thy waters washed them power while they 

were free. 
And many a tyrant since; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts :— not so thou ; — 
Unchangeable, save to thy wikl waves' play. 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow: 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 



Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, — 
Calm or convulsed, in breeze, or gale, or storm. 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
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Dark-heaving — boundless, endless, and sublime, 
The image of eternity, the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, 
alone. 

And I have loved thee. Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward: from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers — they to me 
Were a delight ; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror — 'twas a pleasing fear, 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near. 
And laid my hand upon thy mane — as I do here. 

Lord Byron 
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THE LADY OF SHALOTT 

Part I 

ON either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye, 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky ; 
And thro' the field the road runs by 

To many-towered Camelot ; 
And up and down the people go, 
Gazing where the lilies blow 
Round an island there below, 

The island of Shalott. 

Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 
Litde breezes dusk and shiver 
Thro' the wave that runs for ever 
By the island in the river 

Flowing down to Camelot. 
Four grey walls, and four grey towers. 
Overlook a space of flowers. 
And the silent isle embowers 

The Lady of Shalott. 

By the margin, willow-veiled. 
Slide the heavy barges trailed 
By slow horses; and unbailed 
The shallop flitteth silken-sailed 

Skimming down to Camelot : 
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But who hath seen her wave her hand ? 
Or at the casement seen her stand ? 
Or is she known in all the land, 
The Lady of Shalott ? 



Only reapers, reaping early 
In among the bearded barley, 
Hear a song that echoes cheerly 
From the river winding clearly, 

Down to towered Camelot: 
And by the moon the reaper weary. 
Piling sheaves in uplands airy, 
Listening, whispers * 'Tis the fairy 

Lady of Shalott \ 



Part II 

There she weaves by night and day 
A magic web with colours gay. 
She has heard a whisper say, 
A curse is on her if she stay 

To look down to Camelot. 
She knows not what the curse may be. 
And so she weaveth steadily, 
And litde other care hath she, 

The Lady of Shalott. 
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And moving thro' a mirror clear 
That hangs before her all the year, 
Shadows of the world appear. 
There she sees the highway near 

Winding down to Camelot; 
There the river eddy whirls, 
And there the surly village-churls, 
And the red cloaks of market girls. 

Pass onward from Shalott. 

Sometimes a troop of damsels glad. 
An abbot on an ambling pad, 
Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad. 
Or long-haired page in crimson clad, 

Goes by to towered Camelot ; 
And sometimes thro' the mirror blue 
The knights come riding two and two: 
She hath no loyal knight and true. 

The Lady of Shalott. 

But in her web she still delights 
To weave the mirror's magic sights. 
For often thro' the silent nights 
A funeral, with plumes and lights. 

And music, went to Camelot; 
Or when the moon was overhead. 
Came two young lovers lately wed; 
' I am half sick of shadows,' said 

The Lady of Shalott. 
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And flamed upon the bnizei 
Of bold Sir Lane 
A red-cross knight for ever 
To a lady in his shield, 
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The gemmy bridle glittered 
Like to some branch of stars 
Hung in the golden Galaxy. 
The bridle bells rang merril> 

As he rode down 
And from his blazoned baldri 
A mighty silver bugle hung, 
And as he rode his armour i 

Beside remote Shi 



THE LADY OF SHALOTT 

As often thro' the purple night, 
Below the starry clusters bright, 
Some bearded meteor, trailing light, 
Moves over still Shalott. 

His broad clear brow in sunlight glowed ; 
On burnished hooves his war-horse trode; 
From underneath his helmet flowed 
His coal-black curls as on he rode, 

As he rode down to Camelot. 
From the bank and from the river 
He flashed into the crystal mirror, 
'Tirra lirra/ by the river 

Sang vSir Lancelot. 

She left the web, she left the loom, 
She made three paces thro* the room, 
She saw the water-lily bloom, 
She saw the helmet and the plume, 

She looked down to Camelot. 
Out flew the web and floated wide; 
The mirror cracked from side to side; 
*The curse is come upon me,' cried 

The Lady of Shalott. 
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THE LADY OF SHALOTT 

Part IV 
In the stormy east- wind straining, 
The pale yellow woods were waning, 
The broad stream in his banks complaining. 
Heavily the low sky raining 

Over towered Camelot; 
Down she came and found a boat 
Beneath a willow left afloat, 
And round about the prow she wrote 

The Lady of Shalott. 

And down the river's dim expanse- 
Like some bold seer in a trance, 
Seeing all his own mischance — 
With a glassy countenance 

Did she look to Camelot. 
And at the closing of the day 
She loosed the chain, and down she lay; 
The broad stream bore her far away, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Lying, robed in snowy white 
That loosely flew to left and right — 
The leaves upon her falling light — 
Thro* the noises of the night 

She floated down to Camelot: 
And as the boat-head wound along 
The willowy hills and fields among. 
They heard her singing her last song. 

The Lady of Shalott. 
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THE LADY OF SHALOTT 

Heard a carol, mournful, holy. 
Chanted loudly, chanted lowly. 
Till her blood was frozen slowly. 
And her eyes were darkened wholly. 

Turned to towered Camelot; 
For ere she reached upon the tide 
The first house by the water-side. 
Singing in her song she died. 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Under tower and balcony. 

By garden-wall and gallery, 

A gleaming shape she floated by. 

Dead-pale between the houses high. 

Silent into Camelot. 
Out upon the wharfs they came, 
Knight and burgher, lord and dame. 
And round the prow they read her name, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Who is this ? and what is here ? 
And in the lighted palace near 
Died the sound of royal cheer ; 
And they crossed themselves for fear, 

All the knights at Camelot : 
But Lancelot mused a litde space; 
He said, *She has a lovely face; 
God in his mercy lend her grace, 

The Lady of Shalott/ 

Lord Tennyson 
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HOLYROOD 

THE moon held court in Holyrood last night — 
ten thousand stars 
By ancient tower and archway climbed and kissed 

the window bars, 
The night wind knelt uf)on the hill, the crouching 

lion lay 
With shoulder to the capital and blind eyes to 
the bay. 

The moon held court in Holyrood, and as she 

entered in 
On damask fringe and tapestry the spider ceased 

to spin. 
The slow moon slipped across the floor and 

bowed a queenly head 
To greet the train that passed her by — a thousand 

sleepless dead. 

She drifted down the storied hall and touched 

with spread white wings 
The galler>' of a hundred dead; the corridor of 

kings. 
She smiled upon a rebel prince, and stretched 

white hands to shrive 
The gallant men, the peerless maids, that danced 

in * Forty-five* — 

Verse i. Holyrood] the ancient palace of the Scottish kings, 
crouching lion] Arthur*s Seat. A hill overlooking Edinburgh, 
supposed to be shaped like a lion. 

Verses, a rebel prince] Charles Edward, grandson of James II. 
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HOLYROOD 

She crossed a sleeping - chamber, hung with 

trappings rich and rare, 
And kissed them sofdy one by one; it was a 

queen lay there. 
She heard the lute notes rise and fall, she watched 

the dagger sped, 
While underneath her trembling wings the brown 

stain turned to red. 

The moon held court in Holyrood, and from the 

northern tower 
She looked along the High Street sad at heart 

for Scodand*s flower. 
And looking saw a rider pass, pale-faced and 

batUe-worn 
Beneath the drooping Flodden flag, all red and 

and slashed and torn! 

The moon passed out of Holyrood, white-lipped 

to open sky; 
The night wind whimpered on the crags to see 

the ghosts go by, 
And stately, silent, sorrowful, the lonely lion lay 
Gaunt shoulder to the capital and blind eyes to 

the bay. 

Will H. Ogilvie 

Verse 4. a queen lay there] Queen Mary of Scots. brown 

stain] blood of Rizzio, Mary*s favourite^ who was murdered in 
Holyrood Palace. 

Verse 5. a rider pass] Randolph Murray. 

Verse 6. crags] Salisbury Crags. 
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SONNET ON HIS BLINDNESS 

WHEN I consider how my light is spent, 
Ere half my days, in this dark world 
and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide, 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more 
bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He returning chide, 
Doth God exact day-labour, light denied, 
I fondly ask. But patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies: God doth not need 
Either man's work or His own gifts ; who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best : His 
state 
Is kingly ; thousands at His bidding speed 
And post o'er Land and Ocean without rest : 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 

John Milton 
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LOCH NA GARR 

A WAY, ye gay landscapes, ye gardens of roses ! 
Jl\. In you let the minions of luxury rove ; 
Restore me the rocks, where the snow-flake 
reposes, 
Though still they are sacred to freedom and 
love: 
Yet, Caledonia, beloved are thy mountains. 

Round their white summits though elements war ; 
Though cataracts foam 'stead of smooth-flowing 
fountains, 
I sigh for the valley of dark Loch na Garr. 

Ah I there my young footsteps in infency wan- 
dered ; 
My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was the 
plaid; 
On chieftains long perished my memory pon- 
dered, 
As daily I strode through the pine-covered 
glade; 
I sought not my home till the day's dying glor>' 
Gave place to the rays of the bright polar star; 
For fancy was cheered by traditional stor>% 
Disclosed by the natives of dark Loch na Garr. 
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LOCH NA GARR 

' Shades of the dead ! have I not heard your voices 

Rise on the night-rolling breath of the gale ? ' 
Surely the soul of the hero rejoices, 

And rides on the wind, o*er his own Highland vale. 
Round Loch na Garr while the stormy mist gathers. 

Winter presides in his cold icy car: 
Clouds there encircle the forms of my fathers ; 

They dwell in the tempests of dark Loch na Garr. 

* Ill-starred, though brave, did no visions fore- 
boding 

Tell you that fate had forsaken your cause?' 
Ah! were you destined to die at Culloden, 

Victory crowned not your fall with applause : 
Still were you happy in death's earthly slumber. 

You rest with your clan in the caves of Braemar ; 
The pibroch resounds, to the piper's loud number, 

Your deeds on the echoes of dark Loch na Garr. 

Years have rolled on. Loch na Garr, since I left you. 

Years must elapse ere I tread you again: 
Nature of verdure and flowers has bereft you, 

Yet still are you dearer than Albion's plain. 
England! thy beauties are tame and domestic 

To one who has roved o'er the mountains afar : 
Oh for the crags that are wild and majestic! 

The steep frowning glories of dark Loch na Garr. 

Lord Byron 
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THE WEARING OF THE GREEN 

O PADDY dear, and did you hear the news 
that's going round? 
The shamrock is forbid by law to grow on Irish 

ground ; 
St. Patrick's day no more we'll keep, his colours 

can't be seen, 
For there 's a bloody law agin the wearing of the 
green. 

I met with Napper Tandy, and he took me by 

the hand. 
And he said, * How 's poor old Ireland, and how 

does she stand?' 
She's the most distressful country that ever yet 

was seen. 
They are hanging men and women for the 

wearing of the green. 

Then if the colour we must wear be England's 

cruel red, 
Let it remind us of the blood that Ireland has 

shed. 
You may take the shamrock from your hat and 

cast it on the sod, 
But 'twill take root and flourish there, though 

under foot 'tis trod. 
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THE FLIGHT OF LOVE 

No song but sad dirges, 
Like the wind through a ruined cell, 

Or the mournful surges 
That ring the dead seaman's knell. 

Ill 

When hearts have once mingled 
Love first leaves the well-built nest; 

The weak one is singled 
To endure what it once possessed. 

O Love! who bewailest 
The frailty of all things here, 

Why choose you the frailest 
For your cradle, your home, and your bier? 

IV 

Its passions will rock thee 
As the storms rock the ravens on high; 

Bright reason will mock thee, 
Like the sun from a wintry sky. 

From thy nest every rafter 
Will rot, and thine eagle home 

Leave thee naked to laughter. 
When leaves fall and cold winds come. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 
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A CANADIAN BOAT SONG 

FAINTLY as tolls the evening chime, 
Our voices keep tune and our oars keep 
time. 
Soon as the woods on the shore look dim, 
We*ll sing at St. Anne's our parting hymn. 
Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast, 
The Rapids are near and the daylight's past. 

Why should we yet our sail unfurl? 
There is not a breath the blue wave to curl; 
But when the wind blows off the shore, 
Oh! sweetly we'll rest our weary oar. 
Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast. 
The Rapids are near and the daylight's past. 

Utawas' tide! this trembling moon 
Shall see us float over thy surges soon. 
Saint of this green isle ! hear our prayers, 
Oh, grant us cool heavens, and favouring airs. 
Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fest. 
The Rapids are near and the daylight's past. 

Thomas Moore 
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THE HIGH TIDE ON THE COAST OF 
LINCOLNSHIRE 

THE old mayor climbed the belfry tower, 
The ringers ran by two, by three; 
* Pull, if ye never pulled before ; 

Good ringers, pull your best,' quoth he. 
' Play uppe, play uppe, O Boston bells ! 
Ply all your changes, all your swells, 

Play uppe " The Brides of Enderby ".' 

Men say it was a stolen tyde — 
The Lord that sent it. He knows all; 

But in myne ears doth still abide 
The message that the bells let fall: 

And there was naught of strange, beside 

The flights of mews and peewits pied 

By millions crouched on the old sea wall. 

I sat and spun within the doore. 
My thread brake off, I raised myne eyes; 

The level sim, like ruddy ore, 
Lay sinking in the barren skies, 

And dark against day's golden death 

She moved where Lindis wandereth, 

My Sonne's fair wife, Elizabeth. 
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THE HIGH TIDE ON THE 

* Cusha I Cusha ! Cusha I ' calling, 
Ere the early dews were falling, 
Farre away I heard her song. 

' Cusha 1 Cusha!' all along 
Where the reedy Lindis floweth, 

Floweth, floweth; 
From the meads where meUck groweth 
Faindy came her milking song — 

'Cusha! Cusha! Cusha I' calling, 

* For the dews will soone be falling ; 
Leave your meadow grasses mellow, 

Mellow, mellow; 
Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow; 
Come uppe Whitefoot, come uppe Lightfoot, 
Quit the stalks of parsley hollow. 

Hollow, hollow; 
Come uppe Jetty, rise and follow, 
From the clovers lift your head; 
Come uppe Whitefoot, come uppe Lightfoot, 
Come uppe Jetty, rise and follow, 
Jetty, to the milking shed.* 

If it be long, ay, long ago, 

When I beginne to think howe long, 
Againe I hear the Lindis flow, 

Swift as an arrowe, sharp and strong; 
And all the aire, it seemeth mee, 
Bin full of floating bells (sajrth shee), 
That ring tl^e tune of Enderby. 
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COAST OF LINCOLNSHIRE 

Alle fresh the level pasture lay, 
And not a shadowe mote be scene, 

Save where full fyve good miles away 
The steeple towered from out the greene; 

And lo! the great bell farre and wide 

Was heard in all the country side 

That Saturday at eventide. 

The swanherds where their sedges are 
Moved on in sunset's golden breath, 

The shepherde lads I heard afarre, 
And my Sonne's wife, Elizabeth ; 

Till floating o'er the grassy sea 

Came downe that kyndly message free, 

The ' Brides of Mavis Enderby '. 

Then some looked uppe into the sky, 
And all along where Lindis flows 

To where the goodly vessels lie. 
And where the lordly steeple shows. 

They sayde, * And why should this thing be ? 

What danger lowers by land or sea? 

They ring the tune of Enderby ! 

* For evil news from Mablethorpe, 
Of pyrate galleys warping down ; 

For shippes ashore beyond the scorpe, 
They have not spared to wake the towne: 
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THE HIGH TIDE ON THE 

But while the west bin red to see, 
And storms be none, and pyrates flee, 
Why ring " The Brides of Enderby " ? ' 

I looked without, and lo ! my sonne 
Came riding downe with might and main ; 

He raised a shout as he drew on, 
Till all the welkin rang again, 

'Elizabeth! Elizabeth I' 

(A sweeter woman ne'er drew breath 

Than my Sonne's wife, Elizabeth.) 

'The olde sea wall (he cried) is downe, 
The rising tide comes on apace. 

And boats adrift in yonder towne 
Go sailing uppe the market-place.' 

He shook as one that looks on death: 

' God save you, mother ! ' straight he saith ; 

' Where is my wife, Elizabeth ? ' 

* Good Sonne, where Lindis winds away. 
With her two bairns I marked her long; 

And ere yon bells beganne to play 
Afer I heard her milking song.' 

He looked across the grassy lea. 

To right, to left, * Ho Enderby ! ' 

They rang 'The Brides of Enderby! ' 
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COAST OF LINCOLNSHIRE 

With that he- cried and beat his breast; 

For, lo ! along the river's bed 
A mighty eygre reared his crest, 

And uppe the Lindis raging sped. 
It swept with thunderous noises loud; 
Shaped like a curling snow-white cloud,' 
Or like a demon in a shroud. 

And rearing Lindis backward pressed 

Shook all her trembling bankes amaine; 
Then madly at the eygre's breast 

Flung uppe her weltering walls again. 
Then bankes came downe with ruin and rout- 
Then beaten foam flew round about — 
Then all the mighty floods were out. 

So farre, so fast the eygre drave, 
The heart had hardly time to beat, 

Before a shallow seething wave 
Sobbed in the grasses at oure feet : 

The feet had hardly time to flee 

Before it brake against the knee. 

And all the world was in the sea. 

Upon the roofe we sate that night, 
The noise of bells went sweeping by ; 

I marked the lofty beacon light 

Stream from the church tower, red and high- 
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THE HIGH TIDE ON THE 

A lurid mark and dread to see; 
And awsome bells they were to mee, 
That in the dark rang * Enderby '. 

They rang the sailor lads to guide 

From roofe to roofe who fearless rowed ; 

And I — my sonne was at my side, 
And yet the ruddy beacon glowed ; 

And yet he moaned beneath his breath, 

* O come in life, or come in death ! 

O lost! my love, Elizabeth.' 

And didst thou visit him no more? 

Thou didst, thou didst, my daughter deare; 
The waters laid thee at his doore. 

Ere yet the early dawn was clear. 
Thy pretty bairns in fast embrace, 
The lifted sun shone on thy face, 
Downe drifted to thy dwelling-place. 

That flow strewed wrecks about the grass. 
That ebbe swept out the flocks to sea; 

A fatal ebbe and flow, alas! 

To manye more than myne and mee: 

But each will mourn his own (she saith), 

And sweeter woman ne'er drew breath 

Than my Sonne's wife, Elizabeth. 

I shall never hear her more 
By the reedy Lindis shore, 
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COAST OF LINCOLNSHIRE 

' Cusha ! Cusha ! Cusha ! * calling, 
Ere the early dews be falling; 
I shall never hear her song, 
' Cusha ! Cusha I ' all along 
Where the sunny Lindis floweth, 

Goeth, floweth ; 
From the meads where melick groweth, 
When the water winding down, 
Onward floweth to the town. 

I shall never see her more 

Where the reeds and rushes quiver, 

Shiver, quiver; 
Stand beside the sobbing river. 
Sobbing, throbbing, in its falling 
To the sandy lonesome shore; 
I shall never hear her calling. 
Leave your meadow grasses mellow. 

Mellow, mellow ; 
Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow ; 
Come uppe Whitefoot, come uppe Lightfoot ; 
Quit your pipes of parsley hollow, 

Hollow, hollow; 
Come uppe Lightfoot, rise and follow; 

Lightfoot, Whitefoot, 
From your clovers lift the head ; 
Come uppe Jetty, follow, follow. 
Jetty, to the milking shed. 

Jean Ingelow 
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ODE TO THE WEST WIND 



OWILD West Wind, thou breath of Autumn's 
being, 
Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing. 

Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red. 
Pestilence-stricken mvdtitudes : O thou, 
Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 

The winged seeds, where they lie cold and low, 
Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the Spring shall blow 

Her clarion o'er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
With living hues and odours plain and hill : 

Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere ; 
Destroyer and preserver; hear, oh, hear! 
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ODE TO THE WEST WIND 



Thou on whose stream, mid the steep sky's 

commotion, 
Loose clouds like earth's decaying leaves are shed, 
Shook from the tangled boughs of Heaven and 

Ocean, 

Angels of rain and lightning: there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine aery surge. 
Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 

Of some fierce Maenad, even from the dim verge 

Of the horizon to the zenith's height, 

The locks of the approaching storm. Thou dirge 

Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepvdchre, 
Vaulted with all thy congregated might 

Of vapours, from whose solid atmosphere 

Black rain, and fire, and hail will burst : oh, hear ! 



Ill 

Thou who didst waken fi-om his summer dreams 
The blue Mediterranean, where he lay, 
Lulled by the coil of his crystalline streams, 
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ODE TO THE WEST WIND 

Beside a pumice isle in Baiae's bay, 
And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wave's intenser day, 

All overgrown with azure moss and flowers 

So sweet, the sense faints picturing them! Thou 

For whose path the Atlantic's level powers 

Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
The sea-blooms and the oozy woods which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 

Thy voice, and suddenly grow gray with fear, 
And tremble and despoil themselves : oh, hear ! 



IV 

If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear ; 

If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee ; 

A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 

The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than thou, O uncontrollable ! If even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 

The comrade of thy wanderings over Heaven, 
As then, when to outstrip thy skiey speed 
Scarce seemed a vision ; I would ne'er have striven 
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ODE TO THE WEST WIND 

As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 
Oh, lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 
I fall upon the thorns of life ! I bleed ! 

A heavy weight of hours has chained and bowed 
One too like thee : tameless, and swift, and proud. 



Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 
What if my leaves are falling like its own ! 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 

Will take from both a deep, autumnal tone. 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou. Spirit fierce. 
My spirit! Be thou me, impetuous one! 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth! 
And, by the incantation of this verse. 

Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 

The trumpet of a prophecy ! O, Wind, 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ? 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 
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BOAT SONG 

HAIL to the Chief who in triumph advances ! 
Honoured and blessed be the evergreen 
Pine! 
Long may the tree, in his banner that glances, 
Flourish, the shelter and grace of our line ! 
Heaven send it happy dew, 
Earth lend it sap anew, 
Gayly to bourgeon, and broadly to grow. 
While every Highland glen 
Sends our shout back agen, 
Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho! ieroe! 

Ours is no sapling, chance-sown by the fountain, 

Blooming at Beltane, in winter to fade ; 
When the whirlwind has stripped every leaf on the 
mountain. 
The more shall Clan- Alpine exult in her shade. 
Moored in the rifted rock, 
Proof to the tempest's shock. 
Firmer he roots him the ruder it blow; 
Menteith and Breadalbane, then, 
Echo his praise agen, 
Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho! ieroe! 

Verse 2. Beltane] the Celtic name of the first of May^ the be- 
ginning of summer. 
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BOAT SONG 

Proudly our pibroch has thrilled in Glen Fruin, 
And Bannochar's groans to our slogan replied ; 
Glen Luss and Ross-dhu, they are smoking in ruin, 
And the best of Loch Lomond lie dead on her 
side. 
Widow and Saxon maid 
Long shall lament our raid, 
Think of Clan-Alpine with fear and with woe ; 
Lennox and Leven-glen 
Shake when they hear agen, 
Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho! ieroe! 

Row, vassals, row, for the pride of the Highlands ! 
Stretch to your oars, for the evergreen Pine! 
O! that the rose-bud that graces yon islands 
Were wreathed in a garland around him to twine! 

O that some seedling gem. 

Worthy such noble stem, 
Honoured and blessed in their shadow might grow ! 

Loud should Clan- Alpine then 

Ring from her deepmost glen, 
Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho! ieroe! 

Sir Walter Scott 
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ON CHEVIOT'S SHOULDER 

UP here where the winding sheep-tracks go 
By the knoll and the naked boulder, 
The old hill's plaid of the winter snow 
Has slipped from his wind-swept shoulder. 

The clouds are scattered, the sun rides through, 
All Earth with his splendoiu* gilding: 

The loch is lit with a lighter blue 
And a swan in the reeds is building. 

A lark is singing in love's own way, 
With his heart and his wings a*quiver; 

He knows the worth of a morn in May, 
And the song to sing to the Giver! 

Down in the valley, a silver thread, 

Tweed to the sea runs slowly. 
And round him an old romance is spread 

Like a presence hushed and holy. 

And here where the kingdoms march and meet, 

And Cheviot stands as warder. 
Witching and sweet lies under our feet 

All the matchless pride of the Border. 

Verse 9. loch] lake. 

Verse 5. a march] boundary line. 
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ON CHEVIOT'S SHOULDER 

Not a foot of ground in this grey morass, 
Not a space in yon stretch of heather, 

But has heard the hoofs of the horses pass 
As the reivers rode together. 

Not a silent glen in this range's shade 
But has rung with the boast of battle, 

But has heard the sob of a Southern Maid 
And the lowing of English cattle. 

But peace lies over this still May mom, 
Like the mist on the Bowmont lying, 

And strife has fled, to the silence borne 
Like a gull to the Solway flying. 

Will H. Ogilvie 

Verse 6. reivers] raiders. 
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HYMN IN PRAISE OF NEPTUNE 

OF Neptune's empire let us sing, 
At whose command the waves obey; 
To whom the rivers tribute pay, 
Down the high mountains sliding: 
To whom the scaly nation yields 
Homage for the crystal iBelds 

Wherein they dwell: 
And every sea-god pays a gegi 
Yearly out of his watery cell 
To deck great Neptune's diadem. 

The Tritons dancing in a ring 

Before his palace gates do make 

The water with their echoes quake, 

Like the great thunder sounding: 

The sea-nymphs chant their accents shrill, 

And the sirens, taught to kill 

With their sweet voice,. 
Make every echoing rock reply 
Unto their gentle murmuring noise 
The praise of Neptune's empery. 

Thomas Campion 
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A LAMENT FOR FLODDEN 

I'VE heard them lilting at our ewe-milking, 
Lasses a' lilting before dawn o' day; 
But now they are moaning on ilka green loaning — 
The Flowers of the Forest are a* wede away. 

At bughts, in the morning, nae blythe lads are 
scorning, 

Lasses are lonely and dowie and wae; 
Nae daffing, nae gabbing, but sighing and sabbing, 

Ilk ane lifts her leglin and hies her away. 

In har*st, at the shearing, nae youths now are 
jeering, 
Bandsters are lyart, and runkled, and gray: 
At fair or at preaching, nae wooing, nae fleech- 
ing— 
The Flowers of the Forest are a' wede away. 

At e'en, in the gloaming, nae swankies are roaming 
'Bout stacks wi' the lasses at bogle to play; 

But ilk ane sits eerie, lamenting her dearie — 
The Flowers of the Forest are a' wede away. 

Verse i. lilting] singing, loaning] a lane or field track, wede] 
reft. Verse 2. bughts] sheepfold. dowie] sad. daffing] 

joking. leglin] milkpail. Verse 3. bandsters] binders, 

lyart] faded, fleeching] coaxing. Verse 4. swankies] lusty 

lads. bogle] bogey. 
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A LAMENT FOR FLODDEN 

D<X)1 and wae for the order sent our lads to the 
Border ! 
The English, for ance, by guile wan the day; 
The Flowers of the Forest, that fought aye the 
foremost, 
The prime of our land, lie cauld in the clay. 

We'll hear nae mair lilting at our ewe-milking; 

Women and bairns are heartless and wae ; 
Sighing and moaning on ilka green loaning — 

The Flowers of the Forest are a' wede away. 



Jane Elliot 



Verse 5. dool] mourning. 
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THE KING OF ARRAGON'S LAMENT 
FOR HIS BROTHER 

THERE were lights and sounds of revelling 
in the vanquished city s halls, 
As by night the feast of victory was held within 

its walls ; 
And the conquerors filled the wine-cup high, after 

years of bright blood shed ; 
But their lord, the King of Arragon, midst the 

triumph wailed the dead. 
He looked^ down from the fortress won, on the 

tents and flowers below, 
The moonlit sea, the torchlit streets — and a gloom 

came o'er his brow: 
The voice of thousands floated up, with the horn 

and cymbal's tone; 
But his heart midst that proud music felt more 

utterly alone. 

And he cried, *Thou art mine, fair city! thou 

city of the sea ! 
But, oh, what portion of delight is mine at last 

in thee? — 
I am lonely midst thy palaces, while the glad 

waves past them roll. 
And the soft breath of thine orange bowers is 

mournful to my soul. 
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THE KING OF ARRAGON'S 

My brother ! O my brother ! thou art gone — the 

true and brave, 
And the haughty joy of victory hath died upon 

thy grave. 
There are many round my throne to stand, and 

to march where I lead on; 
There was one to love me in the world — my 

brother! thou art gone! 

* In the desert, in the battle, in the ocean-tempest's 

wrath. 
We stood together, side by side — one hope was 

ours, one path; 
Thou hast wrapped me in thy soldier's cloak, thou 

hast fenced me with thy breast; 
Thou hast watched beside my couch of pain — 

O bravest heart, and best! 
I see the festive lights around, — o'er a dull sad 

world they shine; 
I hearthevoiceof victory — my Pedro! where is thine ? 
The only voice in whose kind tone my spirit found 

reply— 
O brother! I have bought too dear this hollow 

pageantry. 

* I have horse and gallant fleets, to spread my glory 

and my sway. 
And chiefs to lead them fearlessly, — my friend 
hath passed away! 
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LAMENT FOR HIS BROTHER 

For the kindly look, the word of cheer, my heart 

may thirst in vain ; 
And the face that was as light to mine — it cannot 

come again! 
I have made thy blood, thy faithful blood, the 

offering for a crown ; 
With love, which earth bestows not twice, I have 

purchased cold renown; 
How often will my weary heart midst the sounds 

of triumph die. 
When I think of thee, my brother! thou flower 

of chivalry ! 

* I am lonely — I am lonely I this rest is even as death! 
Let me hear again the ringing spears and the 

batde-trumpet's breath: 
Let me see the fiery charger foam and the royal 

banner wave — 
But where art thou, my brother ? where ? In thy 

low and early grave ! ' 
And louder swelled the songs of joy through that 

victorious night, 
And faster flowed the red wine forth, by the stars' 

and torches* light: 
But low and deep, amidst the mirth, was heard 

the conqueror's moan — 
*My brother! O my brother! best and bravest! 

thou art gone!' 

Felicia Hemans 
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YOUNG AND OLD 

WHEN all the world is young, lad, 
And all the trees are green ; 
And every goose a swan, lad, 

And every lass a queen; 
Then hey for boot and horse, lad, 

And round the world away; 
Young blood must have its course, lad, 
And every dog his day. 

When all the world is old, lad. 

And all the trees are brown; 
And all the sport is stale, lad, 

And all the wheels run down; 
Creep home, and take your place there, 

The spent and maimed among: 
God grant you find one face there. 

You loved when all was young. 

Charles Kingsley 
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THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS 

OFT, in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber's chain has bound me. 
Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me : 
The smiles, the tears 
Of boyhood's years, 
The words of love then spoken ; 
The eyes that shone. 
Now dimmed and gone. 
The cheerful hearts now broken! 
Thus, in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber's chain has bound me. 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 

When I remember all 

The friends, so linked together, 
IVe seen around me fall 

Like leaves in wintry weather, 
I feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 



I-.i-c sluinhcr's rli.ilii lias hoi; 
S nl Memory hriii^s ihr li.i;lu 
Of other clays around me. 

Thoi 



AULD LANG SYNE 

SHOULD auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to min'? 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And days o' lang syne? 

For auld lang syne, my dear. 

For auld lang syne, 
Well tak a cup o* kindness yet, 

For auld lang syne. 

We twa hae run about the braes. 

And pu'd the gowans fine; 
But weVe wander'd mony a weary fit 

Sin' auld lang syne. 



We twa hae paidled i' the burn, 
Frae morning sun till dine; 

But seas between us braid hae roar'd 
Sin' auld lang syne. 



Verse a. gowans] daisies. 
Verse 3. dine] dim 



fit] foot. 




AULD LANG SYNE 

And there 's a hand, my trusty fiere, 

And gie 's a hand o' thine ; 
And well tak a right guid-willie waught, 

For auld lang syne. 

And surely yell be your pint-stowp, 

And surely 111 be mine; 
And well tak a cup o' kindness yet 

For auld lang syne. 

Robert Burns 



Verse 4. fiere] partner, 
draught 



guid-willie waught] a friendly 
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